


A-SGW JACKET CREST 
Sir George Williams crest 
braided in gold plated 
metallic wire on felt back- 
ground. Easily attached 
and removed by a military 
clutch back. $22.00 





Sir George 
Williams 
Gift List 










D - STICK PIN 
Tie and scarf pin with 
Sir George Williams 
crest in cloisonne sd 
vitreous enamel 
and gold plated. 
$5.85 





MOTTE 


E-LAPEL PIN 
Sir George Williams crest in 
cloisonne vitreous enamel 
and gold plated. $5.00. 
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Ce 
BUTANE LIGHTER =| 
Gold plated lighter 
with hand florentined 
finish in the tradition 
of the work done in Italy 
centuries ago. Complete with 
F-SGW TIE a gold plated Sir George 
This is a 100% polyester Williams emblem applied. 
tie produced in Italy with $22.00 
a special process knit 
resulting in the logo 
being woven into the 
material. Available in 


blue, tan, burgandy, etc. 









B- TARGA PEN by SHEAFFER 
Beautifully crafted writing instru- 
ment with bold straight line pattern 
in heavy gold electroplate with 
Sir George Williams crest permanently 
mounted on the clip. $40.00 
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ITEM QTY PRICE TOTAL Please send me the SGW items I’ve checked 

below. I’ve enclosed my cheque/ money order for 

A-SGW Crest x $22.00 |= the total amount and | understand that it will take > 
approximately 6 weeks for delivery. : 

B - Targa Pen x $40.00 |= 

; NAME 

C - Butane Lighter x $22.00 |= 

D - Stick Pin x $5.85 |= ADORESS | 

E - Lapel Pin x $5.00 |= CITY/PROV. CODE 

F-SGWTie jicany.cte «=X ~©$10.00 |= PHONE 





ADD 8% SALES TAX 
GRAND TOTAL 


Send to: SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS GIFT LIST 
1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, P.Q. H3G 1M8 
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The Guees will e Hhiete, to rataet our rights, says a graduate 
who heads Canada’s rey, ia 
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Despite nodes! roots, aa ae Sir + eehee e graduates have 
arrived, an informal round-up reveals. 
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will be relocated. 


T Ht thon that aged to pean d. Géorpian ahiog ie 
is relaxed now. 
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i Spector of Leyla S Teat Paul Lemieux, Canada’s 
foremost painter and sculptor. 





The Quebec house makes a statement about our bicultural past, 
says the co-director of Concordia's anglophone centre. 





A dation reasons oe ee alties have physiological, not 
mystical, origins. 





A graduate writes of halting travels through Peru to Latin 
America's coup capital, La Paz. 


Crossword, 4 — Items of Interest, 5 — Calendar, 7 
Graeme Decarie, 9 — Poetry: Carole Leckner, 36 
Alumni Post, 37 
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CROSSWORD By WORDSMITH 





Down 18. Schreyer or Broadbent 
1. Making stronger by tying 23. Yes, an IOU 
gent and hen in string 24. What's the ? 
2. Strong as in tick-tack-toe 25. I hear it makes a honey of 
3. ...and I'll do yours (7,2,4) a question for Hamlet 
4. Makes nouns plural, verbs 28. Deco's restored for 
singular regulation collections 
5. Disperse intelligent people? 29. Am I possessive? 
They get flighty 30. Kramers’ relationship 
6. Before, leads monastery 33. Take the pain out of lowa 
7. Ever ready for a Roman in absentia (abbr.) 
boy scout? 37. It's a boy 
9. Means for shortening 12 38. HQ for Commonwealth 
across 
13. Silver symbol 
14. Common city abbr. - Across 
16. Géershwin's Irish acronym 1. They get underfoot in 
17. Start examining saints and winter 
discover witch 6. Sign of infection 


8. Sign of injury 
Solution to last puzzle 10. Monkey factor 


LIA IT |wieé| = | 11. On stage or plane 


nm 12. Principle 





RRA 14. Common Quebec abbr. 
DIE 15. Talk is cheap with this (5,6) 
ALR 19. Abbreviate 12 doz. 
20. Short pacers en ae 28. Song sounds like Crimean 36. Fix ache for every one 
eee Oem res waterway (3,2,1,5) 39. It's great fun—and natural 
a 21. Why they called him 31. Close to AD. Rewiaders 
Pala | tortoise 32. Country comes through in 
gloly \s 22. Group W might mature aid 
mF 26. Abbreviate 4 pk. 34. Short test 
Ww Ele 27. Without date (abbr.) 35. The ultimate pronoun 


AIR CONDITIONED 
AIR CONDITIONNE 


* For the Finest in Steaks 
* Biftecks les plus fins 


SP 
© wi Lr tO 
ENO STEAK HOUSE LTD. 


LICENCE COMPLETE 


TELEX: O5-828686 


LES METAUX & ALLIAGES IDEAL Ltée 
IDEAL METALS & ALLOYS Ltd. 

4289 RUE MAJEAU ST. 

MONTREAL NORD, QUE. 

TELEPHONE (514) 324-4800* 


Zzc2z-sCrp>p 


FULLY LICENSED  « 


1459 METCALFE STREET. MONTREAL, QUE. 
TEL.: 842-4638 | 


VOLVO 


CARTIER 
Rok ; up-town Automobiles Ltd. 
SOCIETE D' INGENIERIE 


CARTIER LIMITEE 


Exclusive distributor of parts and 
service in Canada 
Before you purchase what everyone 
else does, test drive us first. 
400 Decarie St-Laurent 
748-8807 


2045 STANLEY, MONTREAL 
CWEBEC "ASErsz9 TEL. 286-3948 
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Dr. Wall climbs 
best-seller list 


AN OLD FACE is in the news. Bob Wall, 
Concordia's provost until moving to New 
Jersey's Fairleigh Dickinson University 
last summer, has been up promoting his 
first novel, Blackrobe. The historical novel 
is the first of a five-part series chronicling 
the adventures of Stephen Nowell and his 
descendants over several generations. The 
series is called '’The Canadians’. 

Stories will weave their way through 
historical events, starting with the col- 
lapse of Louisbourg in the mid-eighteenth 
century and continuing to the Riel Upris- 
ing in the late nineteenth century. The 
War of 1812, the American Civil War, the 
Confederation period and other historical 
stations will be visited. 

Blackrobe follows the ups and downs of 
Stephen Nowell, a parentless youth in the 
custody of Jesuit missionaries beginning 
in the 1740s. His plans for entering the 
priesthood are thwarted by his sudden 
love for a Mohawk princess. He then de- 
cides to split the Jesuit and French scene 
and join the English in their war with the 
colonies, eventually helping to blast the 
French Fortress of Louisbourg into sub- 
mission. 


Wall's first effort gets a bit of a pound- 


ing from Toronto Star critic Ken Adachi: 
''Stereotypes abound,’’ writes Adachi, ‘'to 
the point of risibility: The Indians invari- 
ably are bloodthirsty, pragmatic and 
whiskey-swilling, the Jesuit villain is self- 
serving in his monomaniacal lust for pres- 
tige."’ 

The author concedes that Jesuits pro- 
bably won't want to talk to-him after 
reading the book. ‘In this kind of his- 
torical fiction, I didn't want to delve too 
deeply into the psyches and subtleties of 
character,’’ he tells Adachi in the inter- 
view. ‘I'm trying primarily to entertain, 
and in so doing, to instruct.” 

Wall wrote Blackrobe in the space of a 
month two years ago and showed it to 
American publishers who all turned 
thumbs down. His wife suggested he sub- 
mit it to McClelland & Stewart's Seal 
Books paperback division which was of- 
fering a $50,000 prize in its first-novel 
contest. Wall didn't win but was a runner 
up, and good enough, thought M & §, to 
sign. Then the Americans were suddenly 
interested in this new and promising pro- 
perty and Wall took delight in turning 
them down. 

The property has ripened fast: French 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


editions are in the works; school editions 
too. Bantam in New York beat out other 
bidders with $110,000 for the American 
rights. Now, even the CBC is interested: 
the corporation wants to prepare TV 
dramas. Adachi quotes a Bantam official: 
''We feel The Canadians will do for Can- 
ada what The Thorn Birds did for Austra- 
lia.’ The Thorn Birds made author Col- 
leen McCullough a multi-millionaire, 
notes the Star critic. 

Bob Wall says he can write two books a 
year. L] 
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Robert Wall 


Oui and Non and 
Le Prix Borduas 


By MOST ACCOUNTS, Guido Molinari is the 
undisputed star of the Faculty of.Fine Arts 
at Concordia. In November the painter re- 
ceived the prix Borduas, awarded to ar- 
tists and scholars who have made an out- 
standing contribution to Quebec society. 

There was some protest over his award 
because Molinari does not support Que- 
bec nationalism. Three letters of com- 
plaint were written to Le Devoir. ''They 
thought the minister of cultural affairs 
could only crown those who were faithful 
in the Oui campaign,'’ Molinari said. Yet 
the award is a personal triumph for the ar- 
tist who values recognition in his own 
milieu above all else. 

Molinari studied at the Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Ecole des Beaux Arts. At the 
beginning of his career he experimented 
with painting blindfolded. It was a radical 
attempt to break with a formal stylistic 
approach. 
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Eventually recognizing the importance 
of structure, he went on to become one of 
the leading figures in the ‘'plasticien’’ 
school of abstract geometrical painting 
that emerged in Quebec 20 years ago. 
During this period he painted exclusively 
in black and white. Later he switched to 
the vivid, contrasting colours and bold 
striped patterns for which he is best 
known. 

Molinari considers his art a way of ad- 
justing to reality. ''The first thing about 
art is opening the self to experience and 
trying to profoundly feel what it means to 
be a human being. Eventually this process 
of creating an object can become mean- 
ingful to others." 

Now in his tenth year on the Fine Arts 
faculty, he has mixed feelings about the 
affiliation. ‘If you are in a teaching situa- 
tion you create much less. For myself, I 
see it as a great danger. It can lead to 
sterility. This is what I have seen in the 
Faculty, where there's a decline in artistic 
production.” ‘ 

Nevertheless, Molinari is a_ prolific 
painter. He had a show that opened in 
Kingston in the beginning of January. 
Along with nine other artists, he recently 
exhibited in Germany in a show present- 
ed by the Art Gallery of Ontario. 

Molinari thought the federal govern- 
ment should have sponsored the German 
exhibit. ‘I'm very happy to be in the ex- 
hibit,'’ he said, ‘but it represents an On- 
tario perception of what's going on in 
Canadian art. If the same show had been 
done by the National Gallery there would 
have been more Quebec representation."’ 

He believes the National Gallery has 
not fulfilled its mandate to promote Cana- 
dian art. ''So many Canadian artists are 
looking to the United States. They know 
that's where you have recognition. This is 
basically a mistake. These people are not 
really involved with functioning in their 
milieu.’ 

Molinari's reputation is well established 
in Canada. How has success affected him? 
‘'The only danger of success,'' he replied, 
‘is that it might dull your sense of wan- 
ting to go forward, to achieve. You think 
you've done enough."’ He believes he is 
continually breaking new ground as an ar- 
tist. His latest canvasses, in which he 
creates visual contrast with subdued 
tones, mark a major departure from his 
previous use of colour. 

Molinari thinks the ‘80s will see a more 
restrained approach to experimentation. 
‘'The period we are entering is one that I 
compare to the '30s,"’ he said. ''In the ‘30s 
the major movements in painting were al- 

continued > 


Jean-Claude Basire 








Guido Molinari 


> continued 


ready established. The Paris school... 


the German expressionists... surreal- 
ism... geometrical abstraction... Bau- 
haus... 


‘'Now we also have a number of domi- 
nant styles. .. We are entering a period of 
consolidation of a certain number of ap- 
proaches which have been defined. There 
will be little radical change."’ 

Rather than view this as a period of 
stagnation, Molinari is optimistic about 
what the future holds for the arts. ‘In the 
next 15 years,’ he predicted, '‘a number 
of strong artists will finally create 
something worthwhile with the possibili- 
ties that have developed."’ LJ 


The 
Concordia 
Group 


P.O. Box 175 
Place Bonaventure 
Montreal H5A 1A7 








WHEN Eric O'CONNOR died December 20 
at the age of 73, Montreal lost a valued 
and innovative educator. 

The Loyola community knew him for 
his mathematics teaching, both in the 
high school and in the college; in the 
course of his 40-year association, he 
became a member of the college's Board 
of Trustees and when Loyola and Sir 
George Williams merged, he was appoint- 
ed to the university's Board of Governors. 

But most Montrealers, when they 
thought of Eric O'Connor, thought of the 
Thomas More Institute, which he helped 
to found in 1945. As a matter of educa- 
tional policy, the founders avoided the 
lecture approach in the classroom and en- 
couraged seminars where the emphasis 
was on producing questions rather than 
answers. This was something Fr. O'Con- 
nor returned to time and again. At last 
summer's Arts & Science convocation at 
which Concordia awarded him an hono- 
rary degree, he raised the point again. In 
recalling his own university years, he 
said, ‘The subject we were learning was 
something there in the books—like a 
mountain to be climbed and got to the top 
of by given paths. What failed to come to 
my attention...was that my personal 
questioning hadn't anything to do with 
my learning. ..I was not even asking the 
questions that were answered by what I 
was learning."’ 

Knowledge, instead of something pur- 
sued with a bounding sense of inquiry, 
was too often instead a prescribed terri- 


tory to be examined by ‘approved 
methods” to get ‘‘results—the way it's 


‘sposed to be,'’ Fr. O'Connor lamented. 
The Jesuit seemed a store of observa- 
tions about little human weaknesses, or 
our capacity sometimes to be small. He 
told his Concordia audience about a 
humbling experience that left him the bet- 
ter for it: ‘‘In the early forties, I was study- 
ing theorems in number theory that had 
been developed by a mathematician in 
England. I was invited to present this 
work to a group of McGill professors, 





Fr. Eric O’Connor 
and the Thomas More Institute 


Lloyd Williams being among them. I 
found out some details that the author had 
neglected and was quite pleased with my- 
self. Lloyd had clearly liked the presenta- 
tion, but after, when we were alone, he 
asked me: ‘Eric, should you have been so 
delighted in the author's shortcomings?’ 
That question I had not asked myself until 
that moment.”’ 

Charlotte Tansey, a longtime collabora- 
tor and co-founder of the Institute, re- 
membered Fr. O'Connor as a man with 
tremendous energy and, that most 
precious of resources, patience. ‘’Every- 
one who heard of his death felt it person- 
ally,’ she said, '’because he always was 
direct with everyone he met."' 

Like Montrealers with their reputation 
as tenant dwellers, the Institute found a 
succession of homes by stuffing itself into 
various apartments downtown, the 
cramped hallways and alcoves of each 
location creaking under the weight of 
books floor to ceiling. Sir George teachers 
—Wynne Francis of English and Arthur 
Lermer of Economics among them— 
joined other Montreal educators to help 
turn Thomas More into a thriving adult 
education centre. 

The Institute today boasts a roster of 
former students that numbers in the thou- 
sands. (Its current enrolment is an aston- 
ishing 600.) The institute is affiliated with 
Bishop's University, which grants its 
degrees; in the past, Thomas More was af- 
filiated with Université de Montréal. 

Fr. O'Connor was a graduate of St. 
Mary's, Toronto and Harvard Universi- 


tiece He wrac a nart-time lecturer at C 
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cordia at the time of his death. 

His influence in adult education spread 
beyond the Thomas More Institute. He 
was a member of the board of directors of 
Chicago's Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, the Quebec Super- 
ior Council of Education adult education 
commission and the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education review committee 
on education and training in federal 
penitentiaries. L) 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Inflation and its shocking effects on students 


A travel special: Faculty and graduates report on 
experiences at home and abroad 
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CALENDAR 


Consult newspapers for changes. 


To January 12 In the SGW Art Galleries: 
Le Portrait de Mgr. Plessis (1763- 
1825)'' in the Weissman Gallery, an ex- 
hibition by conceptual artist Renée van 
Halm in Gallery One and selections 
from the Concordia University art col- 
lection in Gallery Two. The three 
galleries are located on the mezzanine 
level of the Henry F. Hall building, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Gallery hours 
are 11h to 21h weekdays and 11h to 17h 
Saturdays. FREE. 

January 14 to February 2 '’Painters Eleven: 
In Retrospect'’ at all three galleries. 
FREE. 

January 16 Phyllis Webb, writer-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Alberta and 
poet, will read from her work as part of 
the ‘‘Writers and Critics'’ series at 8 
p.m. in room 420 of the Hall building. 
FREE. 

January 16 Concert by Sherman Fried- 
land, clarinet, and Dale Bartlett, piano, 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. FREE. 

January 18 Concordia theology professor 
Michael Fahey on ‘’Church at Worship" 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West. 
Part of ‘'The Community Called 
Church" series organized by the Dept. 
of Theological Studies and the English 
sector of the Archdiocese of Montreal. 
FREE. 

January 22 Barry Cargo, guitar, Lise 
Daoust, flute, and Sherman Friedland, 
clarinet, in a concert featuring the 
works of Luis de Narvaez, Alonso 





Milkenkio Horvat in Gallery One 


Mudarra, J.S. Bach, Mauro Guiliani, 
Manuel Ponce, G. Fauré, Débussy, 


Hugo Pfister and Joseph Kreutzer. At 


8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. FREE. 

January 27 to February 1 The English- 
language premiére of Denise Boucher's 
controversial play, Les fées ont soif, 
presented by the Faculty of Fine Arts’ 
Performing Arts division; 8 p.m. nightly 
in the Douglass Burns Clarke Theatre 
(located in the basement of the Henry F. 
Hall building). Student cast directed by 
theatre student Holly Dennison. FREE. 
January 28 Stephen Scobie, poet, critic 
and short story writer, will read from 
his work at 8 p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. Part of the ‘’Writers and 
Critics'' series. FREE. 

January 28 Anthropologist Jane Lan- 
caster of the University of Oklahoma on 
Evolution of the Human Family'’; part 
of the Science College lecture series. 
8:30 p.m. in room 110 of the Hall build- 
ing. FREE. 





les.fees ont soil 
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January 29 Concert by Dorothy Fraybert, 
piano and cello, at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyo- 
la Chapel. FREE. 

February 4 to 23 At the SGW Galleries: 
"J.P. Riopelle: Prints and Drawings” in 
tke Weissman Gallery, and an exhibi- 
ton by Milkenkio Horvat in Gallery 
One. Gallery Two: TBA. FREE. 
February 7 Concert by the Concordia Or- 
chestra at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chap- 
el. FREE. 

February 10 to 15 The Immigrants, a col- 
lective creation by theatre professor 
Ralph Allison and his students. Nightly 
at 8 p.m. in the Chameleon Theatre, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. FREE. 

February 11 Concert featuring Allan 
Crossman, piano, and Mary Lou Basara- 
ba, soprano, at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. FREE. 

February 13 Concert featuring Chris- 
topher Jackson, harpsichord, and a 
flute-player (TBA) at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Works by Bach. FREE. 
February 19 Concert featuring Yaron 
Ross, piano, at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. FREE. 

February 20 The ‘'Writers and Critics'' 
series presents readings by '’'The Vehi- 
cule Poets'', the controversial Montreal 
group that includes Tom Konyves, Clau- 
dia Lapp, John McAuley, Artie Gold, 
Stephen Morrissey, Ken Norris and An- 
dre Farkas. 8 p.m. in H-520 (Hall build- 
ing). FREE. 

February 24 to March 1 Celestina, at- 
tributed to Fernando de Rojas and adap- 
ted by theatre professor Joe Cazalet and 
student Margaret Stocker. Nightly at 8 
p.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre. Joe 
Cazalet directs a student cast. Admis- 
sion: $3 ($2 for students and senior 
citizens). 

February 25 Novelist and Concordia in- 
structor Elizabeth Spencer will read 
from her work at 8 p.m. in the Vanier 
Library Auditorium. Part of the ‘’Writ- 
ers and Critics’ series. FREE. 

February 25 to March 16 At all three SGW 
galleries: the annual Fine Arts Under- 
graduates Exhibition. FREE. 

March 3 Critic Helen Vendler on ''Keats'’ 
‘leaf fring'd legend’ '’ at 4:30 p.m. in 
room 408 of the Norris building, 1435 
Drummond. Part of the ‘Writers and 
Critics’ series. FREE. 

March 9 to 23 Student-directed one-act 
plays at the Chameleon Theatre, nightly 
at 8 p.m. FREE. 

March 13 Poet Jani Couzyn will read 
from her work at 8 p.m. in room 420 of 
the Hall building; part of the ‘Writers 
and Critics'’ series. FREE. 

March 18 to April 6 At the SGW Galleries: 
Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale at all three 
galleries. FREE. 

March 27 ''Writers and Critics'’ series: 
annual '’Soirée de la poésie"’ celebrating 
the poetry of English and French Can- 
ada. 8 p.m. in room 110 of the Hall 
building. FREE. 


Special Group Discount Offer on 
THE NEW BRITANNICA 3... 
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: eRnuUepIg upwdopssu 
BHMUUELIGg tipwedopscuy 


You and your 
family are invited to 
sample the most readable, 
most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 
created. 


An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 


Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a saving on the price available to any 
individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition ... but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 


made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer may be withdrawn without further 
notice. 


If the reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3J1 





- more useful in more ways to more people. 
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Piled higher and deeper 


My FIRST teaching job was in an 
elementary school in St. Laurent. I was 
pretty worried about it. After all, those 
were the days when they failed kids, 
and so some of the boys in my grade 
seven class were bigger than I was. 


Braver, too. '’What,'' I asked the 


principal, ‘will I do if they won't obey 
me?” ''Don't worry,'' he answered, 
‘they just will.'’ So they did. In that 
whole year, no one ever disobeyed me. 
Well, hardly ever. Not only did they 
obey; they listened dutifully to lectures 
that would have sedated a moose in 
heat. 

Of course, part of it came from skills 


that I learned. For example, I learned to: 


barge into a noisy classroom and bellow 
in an artificially deep voice, ''Well, 
what's going on here?"' It served 
admirably to give the impression that I 
a) cared what was going on and b) could 
do something about it. But not until 
later, when I entered graduate school, 
did I learn the real source of that 
mysterious, unenforceable power. It was 
mystique. 

It was a course on Louis XIV that 
tipped me off about mystique. 
Surrounded as he was by a useless and 
powerless aristocracy that he had every 
reason to dislike and distrust, he 
nonetheless went out of his way to do 
them favours and to give them positions 
with prestige—and with easy access to 
payoffs. Take Frontenac, for example, a 
nobleman of no discernible ability who 
was heavily in debt for gambling. Louis 
made him governor of New France, a 
post that he used to rob the colony blind 
so that he could return to the old 
country and get into debt, again. You 
see, Louis realized there was no good 
reason for anyone to obey him. There 
was nothing he could do if everyone 
said, ''Non.'’ People obeyed him just 
because they were supposed to, because 
of the mystique of kingship. That's why 
people respected the aristocracy, too. 
There was no way to force them to. One 
did it simply because one was supposed 
to, because of a mystique. Louis knew, 
then, that he couldn't destroy the 
mystique of his aristocracy without 
weakening his own. That's why he 
looked after his aristocrats so well. 

He played the same game within the 
court circle. To encourage blind 
acceptance of his power, the king made 
his whole day a pageant. When he 
awoke, the court would crowd into his 





ae bedroom to marvel 
over the grace with 
which he yawned 
and stretched. Then 
he would sit 
ceremonially on the 
royal chamber pot 
(wild applause), and 
, rise to permit 
ify, favoured noblemen 
{be gi to dress him. They 
a. would surge around 

his breakfast table, too, earls desperately 
elbowing counts to get close enough to 
wipe crumbs off the king's lips. Even his 
wife was a player in the pageant. To the 
end of his life—and he lived into his 


BGC EUG EC eI 
‘Really, have you 
ever seen institutions 


with more titles and 
dignities?”’ 


seventies—she had to report to his 


bedroom at precisely the same time each 


day. It wasn't bragging. It was mystique. 
Unfortunately, courtiers were not 


permitted in the bedroom during those 
visits, so we shall never know whether 
the king had power as well as mystique. 

That's the secret to survival in the 
university, too. Mystique is heaped all 
over the place. Thus the origin of the 
Ph.D. degree—Piled Higher and Deeper. 
Really, have you ever seen institutions 
with more titles and dignities? There are 
professors, doctors, deans, rectors, and 
as many more as we can think of. And 
then there are gowns and hoods of 
exotic colour. Of course, God forbid that 
anyone should know what we're talking 
about. That would melt the mystique 
quicker than a maiden’'s heart at a 
fraternity party. So we strive for 
obscurity and thrill when we overhear 
students say, ‘’Great lecture. I didn't 
understand a word of it. Don't know 
when I've been more impressed.'' Now, 
that's mystique. 

Those are the rules of the game. You 
can (you probably already have) work 
out variations to suit your own place of 
work. As tor me, students should be 
advised that I awake promptly at seven 
and stretch with, I think, a fair degree of 
grace and dignity. The chamber pot 
ceremony will have to wait, though, 
until I'm dean. They get fancier ones. L] 
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John Aimers 


Should our liberties be imperilled, 


Queen will save us, monarchist says. 


sir George graduate John Aimers 
marks his tenth year heading the 
15,000-strong Monarchist League of 
Canada, and he’s dead serious. 


By MINKO SOTIRON 
AND JOEL MCCORMICK 


THERE'S A SENSE when you meet him that 
you've stumbled into a chamber of an 
overcharged time machine. In an age 
shaped by electronic chips and micro 
computers, you're confronted with a guy 
with a bee in his bonnet about the Queen. 
The Queen of Canada. 

John Aimers (BA '72) has had this thing 
about the Royals since he was a 17-year- 
old undergraduate. Today the Montrealer- 
turned-Winnipeger is Dominion Chair- 
man of the Monarchist League of Canada, 
headquartered in Montreal. He is also 
housemaster of Thomson House at Winni- 
peg's blue chip St John’s-Ravenscourt 


School. During the Christmas break, 
Aimers was installed in his Westmount 
base catching up on monarchy business, 
and CU MAGAZINE caught up with him 
there. 

Aimers has seen the Queen 10 times 
and has been presented twice, the last 
time in 1978 at a Government House re- 
ception in St John's. '’Private discussions 
with Her Majesty are never revealed,'' he 
says sharply when asked what they chat- 
ted about. He does, however, say Her Ma- 
jesty asked after the Expos and queried 
Aimers on their prospects for the season, 
before turning to a popular theme in the 
Royal Household, dogs and horses. 

Aimers was still an undergraduate 
when he founded the league in 1970. To- 
day, there are 15,000 members, each 
shelling out eight dollars in annual fees 
($5 for seniors and students). He estimates 
150 members hold life memberships that 
cost $150 each. In June members gathered 
at Toronto's Royal York Hotel to toast the 
league's tenth anniversary and the event 


drew such head table guests as Pauline’ 


McGibbon, then Ontario's lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and Stan Schumacher, the Tory 


MP. 
The league boasts a diverse member- 


ship, both politically and _ ethnically. 
Besides French and English, growing 
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numbers of Italians, Greeks, Germans 
and other new Canadians are joining up. 
Reviewing the anniversary party, Aimers 
wrote in the league's official organ, 
Monarchy Canada,''! doubt whether any 
other Loyal Society could muster as many 
teenagers and young married couples, and 
as many Canadians of very diverse ethnic 
backgrounds." 


THE MEMBERSHIP 

The league serves as an independent 
watchdog, ensuring the monarchy in Can- 
ada remains the focal point of society. The 
group has battled to have God Save the 
Queen entrenched here, fought for nam- 
ing a mouniain for the Queen Mum on 
her birthday and is about to launch a 
study of how monarchy is being treated 
by schools across the country. Members 
help out during Royal visits, organizing 
flower arrangements on the Royal train or 
tending to other details, Aimers says. 

Skeptics may be tempted to titter at the 
notion of so many thousands gathered 
around a_ suspiciously loony cause but 
the membership list might give them 
pause. Among the names are Ontario's 
three party leaders—premier Davis, Op- 
position Leader Stuart Smith and even the 
NDP's Michael Cassidy; the three were in- 
ducted into the league as honourary mem- 
bers, explains Aimers, to illustrate how 
the group remains staunchly non parti- 
san. 


New Brunswick's minister of com- ° 


merce and development, Gerald Merri- 
thew, thought the tenth anniversary cele- 


brations important enough to come from 
Fredericton to deliver a speech pointing 
out how Premier Hatfield fought against 
Bill C-60, a federal proposal that many 
believe would have diminished the role of 
the monarchy in Canada. 

One member who died in a swimming 
accident last summer has been called 
Canada's premier geneologist. Arnold Mc- 
Naughton made his life's work writing 
and compiling the three volume Book of 
Kings, setting out the family history of the 
House of Windsor. For 25 years, he cor- 
responded with Lord Mountbatten who 
virtually seconded himself to assist in Mc- 
Naughton's project, opening doors for the 
author, seeking the Queen's advice on 
certain questions and meeting with him 
periodically to keep the project moving. 
After Mountbatten was assassinated in 
Ireland, McNaughton prepared a three 
part series for Monarchy Canada review- 
ing the relationship. 

For those readers who still suspect the 
league is a branch of the Flat Earth Soci- 
ety, let Dominion Chairman Aimers ex- 
plain further: ''In the early days, I sup- 
pose, we attracted a certain nut fringe and 
one of the biggest problems of my first 
few years as chairman was to eliminate 
the kooks—the people who wanted to 
turn it into an anti-French, racist, pro- 
British organization." 

How did he go about it? '’Painfully and 
slowly,'' Aimers remembers. He had to 
pick unknowns to head up local branches 
when the organization was just getting off 
the ground. '’ You make a lot of false starts 
that way,'’ he acknowledges now. Aimers 
made a false start in Toronto and when 
the branch chairman got wind of the fact 
that his group was going to meet to oust 
him, the enraged monarchist threatened 
to disrupt the meeting. '’So we had to hire 
a police guard and there was this wonder- 
ful scene of these three or four disaffected 
people pounding at the doors and the Tor- 
onto police blocking them. Naturally the 
press lapped that up. 

"Tt was really tough to be credible in the 
face of that sort of thing. You'd have 
someone in New Brunswick, for instance, 
standing up and saying the monarchy 
stands for the preservation of English- 
language rights. Of course in the last five 
or six years we've managed to show peo- 
ple that the only cause the Monarchist 
League is interested in is constitutional 
monarchy. We don't get involved with 
flags, bilingualism, abortion or anything 
else.’ Monarchy is an institution that 
unites, Aimers will say repeatedly, not 
divides. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Forgetting the ups and downs of a 
young organization for the moment, what 
is it about the monarchy that gets Aimers 


going? What's at the root of this business? 
‘The Queen—and we use this as part of 
our pitch, if you want—is the living sym- 
bol of a contract that unites each Cana- 
dian, be he rich, poor, black, white or 
wasP. People don't have an abstract alle- 
giance to a flag, a constitution or what- 
ever—since the deepest loyalties of men 
are to other men, there's a personification 
of this loyalty we feel to our country in a 
living human being who happens to be a 
marvelous person. The immigrant swears 
allegiance to her, incidentally, not the 


‘Who's to stand 
between a demagogue 
who cancels an 
election and the 
people? 

‘The Queen—the 
armed forces are the 
Queen's forces and 
the Governor General 
would be a very 
potent leader of 
them." 


country, not the constitution, but to her. 
The right of assembly, press, the right for 
us to disagree don't depend on the whim 
of a Trudeau or a Clark nor on the poli- 
tical judgments of a court."’ 

But our rights were originally forced on the 
monarch. 

That's evolution. And what we're de- 
fending and supporting today is constitu- 
tional monarchy as it exists."’ 

Do you believe in democracy? — 

'T believe the day to day business of 
government should be carried out by 
those whom a universal suffrage has 
chosen. The monarchy guarantees that 
this process can exist and, in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, can force the gov- 
ernment to represent the people, rather 
than the contrary as in Australia. (Readers 
will recall the governor general there fired 
Gough Whitlam and asked Malcolm Fra- 
ser to form a government.) ''The govern- 
or,’ recalls Aimers, ‘'said ‘you're just 
going to have to get a budget through—I 
can't keep signing these warrants—or I'll 
have to find someone who can get a bud- 
get through.’ "' 

But it’s generally agreed the governor 
overstepped his bounds. 

‘Excuse me—the governor stayed to the 
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end of his term and it’s not agreed he 
overstepped his bounds, and the people 
three times confirmed electorally the 
government he summoned. He enabled 
democracy to be carried out, the voice of 
the people to be heard."’ 

Aimers hasn't finished: '‘And let's not 
forget that sovereignty in a parliamentary 
monarchy is in the crown in parliament; 
Trudeau was trying to put a phrase [in the 
constitutional preamble] that sovereignty 
resides with the people and of course 
that's a socialist conception that is alien to 
our system of government. We believe 
that the crown is the guarantor of the 
rights of the people and that referenda 
and court decisions are alien to our 
system and rightly so." 

But the queen has no real power. 

‘That's not true. All authority in law 
flows from her. And while it is true in nor- 
mal circumstances that very little power is 
hers (apart from making awards or decid- 
ing where she'd like to visit), it is a fact 
that in extraordinary circumstances 
which you and I may not conceive of, the 
crown could be the sole intervening force 
between us and the loss of our freedoms. 

‘Take this scenario—I'm not saying it's 
likely, but one has a constitution and safe- 
guards against the unlikely, surely—that 
one has a very charismatic prime minister 
who's been in office for a number of 
years. He says at the end of his third term 
‘this election business is a waste of time— 
the polls say we're very popular—let's 
save 30 million dollars and not have an 
election, and let parliament go another 
year.’ And he has a majority in the two 
houses of parliament and there's no one to 
oppose him. What is to stand between 
that sort of demagogue—you know, Hitler 
was elected—what is to stand between 
him and us?”’ 

But he controls the army, the Queen 
doesn't. 

‘But he doesn't. The forces are the 
Queen's forces. The mail is the Royal 
Mail, the judges are the Queen's judges." 

Those are just words. 

‘No they are not just words. You talk to 
the guys in the army.” 

How about the Quebec unit? 

''The average guy—each one of whom 
has a personal contract with his sovereign 
—is very proud of that allegiance and is 
conscious of it. The greatest way, for in- 
stance, that the navy cadets recruit is 
around this mystique of the crown. 
They're not political soldiers—they're not 
Trudeau's minions. Sure, he may decide 
where they go and what they do, but in a 
crunch, they are the Queen's forces and 
the governor general of Canada would be 
a very potent commander of those 
forces.’ 


continued > 
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John Aimers can argue convincingly 
about the role of the monarchy in a divid- 
ed federal state and how it transcends 
regional squabbling. He will also tell you 
that prime minister Trudeau has sought 
the Queen out on more questions than his 
predecessors despite his reputation for 
wanting to downgrade the monarchy. 
Aimers will lament the minimizing of the 
governor general's representative role and 
the propensity of Government House 
speechwriters to build up the office of 
governor general. ''It's a matter of regret 
that, for example, in the Christmas 
message the Queen was not mentioned,”’ 
says Aimers. 


How LEAGUE STARTED 
How did the league come to be? ''It's 
funny. In '69, I was working for Mr. Dief- 
enbaker and at the annual meeting of the 
Conservative party, there was an attempt 
by the Camp-Meighen forces to rewrite 
the party constitution. And one of the 
things they did, consciously or not, was to 
take out a section of aims and principles, 
one of which said ‘we believe in loyalty to 
the Queen of Canada.’ And I make a 
speech saying it should be put back in and 
over the objections of the brass it was 
voted back in by a margin of three to one. 
‘On a dull day, that made headlines. 
The press was incredible. And a lot of peo- 
ple wrote me. At the same time [future PC 
party president] Bob Coates whom I knew 
was on television deploring various in- 
sults to the crown. And he had a file of 
three or four hundred letters. So Mr. Dief- 
enbaker said to me ‘why don't you do 
something about this? Do something. 
About the same time, the head of the 
British monarchist league came over and 
although Aimers felt the British one was a 
fringe group because there was no ques- 
tion about monarchy in Britain, it sparked 
the idea here: ''Why not form a monar- 
chist league in Canada?” 
_ So a trio of Tories—Aimers, Strom Gal- 
loway and Bob Coates—had a meeting, 
organized a mailing list and sent out let- 
ters announcing a meeting to form the 
group in June of ‘70. ''We thought we'd 
get 50 or 75 people. Well, my God, we got 
600. I arrived at the Chateau Laurier 10 
minutes early and the manager said ‘What 
sort of joke is this? You guys too cheap to 
rent a bigger room?’ We were on the mez- 
zanine and I wish you could see all these 
people carry chairs two flights down to 
the ballroom which luckily was free that 
night. We filled it and called the national 
media and again we got incredible publici- 
ty.” 
The movement swelled to 2000 mem- 
bers overnight. By 1972, all those false 


{tt 


starts began to haunt the young organiza- 
tion. The Toronto debacle, angry words 


exchanged over what was spent where 
and word of a poison cake at a Vancouver 


meeting. ''We had so many rows that I 
said ‘That's it.''’ A new nominal head 
came in to replace Aimers as Dominion 
chairman. Then the organization set about 
getting rid of the crazies, as Aimers des- 
cribes them. Aimers returned to chair the 
group in '75. Since then, membership has 
increased and diversified, breaking up the 
original, heavily Tory base. 

The job ahead? Raising more money to 
spread word about the importance of the 
monarchy. Getting the schools to pay 
more attention to constitutional monar- 
chy in curriculum and beefing up the of- 
ficial organ Monarchy Canada which 
Aimers hopes will one day become a four- 





colour glossy magazine. 

It started out as a ‘scissors and paste’ 
tabloid and has since blossomed into a 
6000-circulation 28 page magazine filled 
with analysis about constitutional discus- 
sions, debate about whether or not the 
Governor General has a place at foreign 
coronations and features about members 
of the Royal Family and former governors 
general. Under the doubtful heading 
‘Sales for Subjects’, the backcover is given 
over to advertising ties, cufflinks and 
other accessories monarchists would be 
pleased to wear, giving the cause a slight- 
ly urgent, commercial air. 

Aimers will tell you the times are 
urgent, the need for more money to publi- 
cize the cause ever constant and that any 
erosion of the monarchy's place is a rent 
in the fabric of our Dominion. L) 
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From modest roots, graduates take 
leading roles in educational world. 


Loyola and Sir George shared a 
history of living on the fringe of the 
establishment, one on an endless 
search for a charter, the other in 
quest of respectability to shade 
upstart beginnings. In the meantime, 
their graduates arrived. 


By HOWARD SHRIER 
AND SHEILA ROSENBERG 


Eigil Pedersen 





Jean-Claude Basire 





Eigil Pedersen 
VP, academic 
McGill University 


FOR A SELF-ADMITTED workaholic like 
Eigil Pedersen, Sir George Williams was 
the ideal high school and college. Dr. 
Pedersen, now Vice-Principal Academic 
of McGill, dropped out of high school to 
learn the silversmith's trade. In 1949-50, 
working 49 hours a week (not counting 
overtime), he finished high school at 
night, and then went on to get a 


_ teaching certificate. 


That led to five years of teaching at 
Royal Arthur School in his home 
neighbourhood of Little Burgundy. He 
would teach a full day, often filling in 
for sick colleagues since substitute 
teachers wanted no part of the tough 
area, and then came his extra-curricular 
life: he supervised playing times, 
organized volleyball tournaments, 
started a choir, served one year as 
secretary-treasurer of the Montreal 
Teachers Association, and sired the first 
four of his six children. 

That obviously wasn't enough so he 
completed a general arts degree at Sir 
George night school. Of his high school 
education at Sir George he says: ''It was 
an exceptional experience. Salaries were 
low then for high school teachers and 
Sir George was considered a plum 
assignment. I had ten great teachers in 
Grade 11 alone." 

As far as university went, ''I would 
have loved to have gone to MeGill, but 
there were no evening courses.'’ There 
were, however, pay raises for school 
teachers with every five college credits 
they amassed: ''The dangling carrot,'’ Dr 
Pedersen says. 

So he considered his choices—Sir 
George or nothing—and opted for the 
former. He says it was a good education, 
if somewhat scattered. ‘'It was a bit too 
eclectic, without enough of a core. I 
took geology, Indian history, astronomy, 
bits and pieces, nothing in a pattern. 
Just 21 credits.” 

What made it good were the 
professors. Neil Compton, who taught 
English, was so vigorous and 
enthusiastic that Dr. Pedersen and 
fellow students, though exhausted after 
a day's work and facing another the 
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following day, would often sit up until 3 
a.m. discussing Professor Compton's 
ideas about literature and 
communications. 

Following his graduation, he 
completed a Master's in Education at 
McGill, and then lectured for four years 
at the Institute of Education. He then set 
his sights on a PhD. 

‘'T applied to Harvard—I didn't think 
I'd get in but I didn't want to lose by 
default—and they surprised me by 
accepting me.” It might have had 
something to do with the 97 percentile 
into which his GRE score fell. He was 
invited to stay and teach at Harvard 
after completing his doctorate, but he 
was disturbed by the escalating Vietnam 
war; his older sons were approaching 
military age. 

He wound up coming back to McGill 
as a professor of education, and rose 
through the hierarchy, serving as a 
department chair, associate dean, dean 
of students, and, since 1972,vice 
principal (academic). 

The funny thing about it all is that he 
never really wanted to be an 
administrator; just a teacher. 

‘When I was going to night school at 
Sir George, if someone had said to me 
that I'd be a professor, let alone a chair, 
a dean or a vice principal, I'd have said 
they were crazy. Just being a school 
teacher seemed a glorious thing.”’ 

And that's what he wants to get back 
to. Next year is his sabbatical year, and 
he plans to spend it at Harvard and the 
University of London, continuing his 
research into the impact of education on 
the lives of young children. He will then 
return to McGill but is still not sure 
what role he wants to fill. 

‘Maybe if they offer me an 
administrative post I'll have the courage 
to turn it down. I think I can make 
more of a contribution in class and 
research than shuffling papers in an 
office like this."’ 

He does wonder, though, what he 
would do with his time if he cut back on 
his university responsibilities. ‘'I guess 
I'd have to discipline myself to work 
less than 60 or 70 hours a week."' 

There are hobbies he says he'd like to 
pursue—things he missed out on as a 
younger man because of work he did to 
fulfill his ambitions. Music, skating, 
photography, card-playing. .. things 
some of us take for granted. HS 
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Alexis Troubetskoy 
Headmaster 
Selwyn House School 
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SCHOOLS DON'T GET much more ‘establishment’ than Selwyn House. This private 
school for boys is housed in a great stone building on Cote St. Antoine, in the 
heart of Westmount's cluster of old, ivied public buildings. Its students wear grey 
flannels and blazers with the breast pocket crest, and the legend Veritas. 

Headmaster Alexis Troubetzkoy left McGill after two years to complete his 
undergraduate degree at Sir George Williams night school (BA 1957). 

‘The reason I left McGill to go to Sir George was that I wanted all my courses 
either in the morning or in the afternoon so that I could work,"he says. '’McGill 
was much more rigid. They would say ‘You must take this course at this time.’ 
Sir George was much more flexible. 

‘'The social life was different and there weren't as many facilities, but I didn’t 
have time for those things anyway. I was going to school and working."' 

Having his degree from Sir George rather than McGill meant nothing to him. 
“It's terribly important to some people where their degree comes from. It's an 
artificial thing. What was important was having the degree and enjoying and 
appreciating what you were doing.” 

Besides which, he adds: '’The quality of education depends on the professors, 
on the demands the professors make on their students, and the professors at Sir 
George were as good as, and in some cases better than, McGill's." 

In Mr. Troubetzkoy's opinion, a lot of McGill's great prestige in those days was 
generated by its graduate schools of law, music and medicine. But for 
undergraduates, there was and is much less difference: in fact, he encourages his 
students to consider Concordia as part of their post-CEGEP plans. HS 
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Jean Marc Laporte 
President 
Regis Theological College 


AS PRESIDENT of Regis Theological 
College at the University of Toronto, 
Father Jean Marc Laporte believes that 
his students need more than just a 
quality education. | 

‘People going into the ministry must 
also be made aware of the social, 
economic and cultural forces at work in 
the world today,"' ‘he said. '’They must 
come to grips with what is happening.”’ 

Born in Sackville New Brunswick, 
Father Laporte entered Loyola as a high 
school student and received his B.A. in 
1957. After obtaining his M.A. in 
philosophy at Université de Montréal he 
entered the Jesuits and was ordained in 
1967. He resumed his graduate studies 
at the University of Strasbourg in 
France, earning his Ph.D. in philosophy 
in 1970. In the same year he joined the 
faculty of Regis College and was made 
president in 1975. 

‘When I went to Loyola it was a small 
college with 30 or 40 students in my 
class,'' he recalled. ‘I got an excellent 
liberal arts education." 

Indeed, it was this training that 
influenced his choice of career. ''My 
years of college made the vocation of 
teacher and educator very attractive to 
me. I thought that to join the Jesuits 
would be a constructive way to spend 
my life."’ 

The intimate academic environment 
he valued at Loyola he found again at 
Regis, which has a current enrollment of 
only 90 students. In addition to his 
duties as college president, Laporte gives 
courses in systematic theology, a basic 
area of study for ministry students. He 
feels that the greatest difficulty now 
facing Regis is one that is common to 
colleges and universities across the 
country—lack of money. While noting 
that resources abound, he wryly 
commented that inadequate funding 
often puts them beyond the reach of 
universities. 

‘I would mention two challenges 
facing university educators today. The 
first one is to be able to train people to 
live in ease and freedom in a world of 
very rapid change. The second would be 
to provide high quality education when 
the dollar is shrinking and the 
government is not as generous as it used 
to be."’ SR 
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Lucien Perras 
Executive Director 
Council of Education Ministers 





Dr. LUCIEN PERRAS is executive director 
of the Council of Ministers of Education, 
a position to which he was elected by 
the ten provincial ministers in 1976. It's 
a long way from Sir George night 
school. He studied full time at Sir 
George for two years in the mid-forties, 
but left to get a teaching certificate from 
Macdonald College. He came back to 
nigh: school at Sir George and finished a 
degree in French and history (BA 1950) 
while teaching. 

He then embarked on a 25-year career 
in West Island schools, as a teacher, 
principal, superintendant of schools and 
finally as director general of the 
Lakeshore School Board. In between was 
a two-year appointment to the provincial 
government's commission studying 
implementation of the Parent Report in 
Quebec's school systems. 

Today, Dr. Perras says he knew that 
Sir George Williams College was hardly 
a giant of an educational institution, but 
that might have been a blessing in 
disguise. 

‘We were all aware of a certain lack 
of prestige because of its status as a 
college, and the kind of facilities. I 
suppose you could have called us the 
plebians of the university community. 

‘'Nevertheless, there was a feeling of 
confidence and appreciation on the part 
of the students. Many of the classes we 
had were a good deal smaller than in 
other institutions. There was the 
opportunity to communicate and 
exchange with members of the staff, 

continued > 
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John Cowan 
Headmaster 
Bishop's College School 
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JOHN COWAN LOVED Bishop's College School as a high school student, and always 
wanted to go back. Eventually, he did, and he’s been headmaster there for the 
last nine years. But in between those two experiences, there was Sir George 
Williams night school. He studied English Literature, and tasted school life from 
all angles. Working to support himself, he attended as a day student, later on in 
the evenings, and even one summer. He earned his BA in 1960. 

He went on to do a Master's at the University of Montreal, has been at 
Bishop's for the last 18 years, and wouldn't change for anything. 

He gives a lot of credit to Sir George, and to a few professors in particular, for 
firing his love of literature. 

‘The English department was really excellent,’’ he says. ‘The 
professors—Irving Layton, Lamb, Waters—really turned me on. It was a hell of a 
good education. Tremendous atmosphere." 

He says he never thought of Sir George as being inside or outside the 
establishment because he was too busy getting a good education. He still teaches 
literature, along with his duties as headmaster, and says he hopes he always will. 
He does not consider himself an active alumnus, though, and is still trying to get 
used to calling it Concordia. ‘'I get the bulletin, but I've never been back for any 
function, except a few lectures. I wonder if the spirit is still the same.'' Hs 
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> continued 

which you couldn't hope for in the 
larger, more prestigious universities I 
knew of in the province, or in the rest of 
Canada."' 

Dr. Perras notes that when he had 
problems he could take them to anyone, 
up to and including Dean Hall. '’There 
was easy access and he was willing to 
listen and follow up on problems I 
outlined. That does something for you. 

“'T never had the feeling I was in any 
way handicapped by having gone to Sir 
George,’’ he sums up. '’As a matter of 
fact, the relationships I had with the 
staff and the other students did 
something for me: there was a spirit of 
fellowship that gave you a feeling of 
self-worth difficult to gain in the larger 
population of larger universities.'’ Hs 


Robert Vogel 
Dean of Arts 
McGill University 


ROBERT VOGEL is now Dean of Arts at 
McGill, but his university experience 
began at Sir George Williams night 
school. Dr. Vogel emigrated to Canada 
from England in 1949 and studied 
history while working as an office boy 
and week-end cab driver. He earned his 
BA in 1952. 


Robert Vogel 
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‘When I arrived here I didn't know 
the local snobberies,"’ he says. ''I had to 
work to eat so I found my way to Sir 
George.'' He also taught here from 1955 
to 1958, after having completed his 
Master's at McGill. His reminiscences of 
Sir George are filled with fondness and 
gratitude, both to his professors and to 
an institution which provided services 
not available at McGill. 

Of McGill's superior facilities and 
social life, he says: ''I'm sorry I didn't 
have the wherewithal to go to school 
and do all the things students do. But 
I'm grateful Sir George was there. It 
»~rovided a damn reasonable education." 

He talks of enthusiastic professors, of 
the fantastically diverse array of 
students in the night classes; of the night 
students’ ‘contribution to the Georgian, 
which often outraged the powers that 
were. 

Later on, as a teacher, there were the 
slightly bizarre experiences that went 
with the territory: teaching in an old 
synagogue on Stanley, where the 
radiators insisted on a temperature of 
103 degrees; humanities lectures in a 
hall at the Salvation Army hostel on 
Drummond; a student who had taken 56 
six-credit courses just to improve 
himself, without career ambition. 

His eventual coming to McGill was 
inevitable. ‘I was teaching ten hours a 
week at Sir George, earning $1,500 a 
year, and if we got sick we didn't get 
paid. McGill offered $3,000. Their 
history department was small—just five 
people—but there were some 
distinguished historians among them. I 
was extremely glad to come here.'’ He 
adds that it was not a case of him 
yearning to defect: ‘If you have this 
vision of me always looking up the hill 


to McGill it just wasn't so.” 
He has taught at McGill since 1959, 
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and served as chairman of the history 
department from 1965 to 1971, and as 
Vice-Dean of Social Sciences from 1969 
to 1971. He became Dean of Arts in 
1971, and will step down at the end of 
this academic year. 

He says he would like to continue 
teaching, and may devote some time to 
writing. He has a project in mind, ‘but 
I've been an administrator so long I 
don't know if I can write anything but a 


memo." HS 


Robert Marchessault 
Director, Research 
Xerox Corp. 





ALTHOUGH LESS involved in the academic 
world than he used to be, Dr. Bob 


Stories on graduates in academic careers will 
be featured from time to time. 


Marchessault has not completely 

abandoned his professorial role. As 

director of research at the Xerox 

Laboratory in Toronto, he works closely 

with co-op students (students who 

receive part of their training on the job) $ 
from the Universities of Waterloo, 

Victoria and Sherbrooke. 

Dr. Marchessault has noticed a 
marked difference between education in Za 
university and industry. 

''In industry students tend to be more 
mature and dedicated to their careers,’’ 
he explained. ‘’For that reason it's easier 
to guide them. The university 
environment is more diffuse. Professors 
have a wide spectrum of tasks and 
students tend to be vague about their 
career objectives."' 

Marchessault received his B.Sc. from 
Loyola in 1950 and earned his Ph.D. in 
chemistry from McGill four years later. 
Before becoming professor at Syracuse 
University in 1961, he worked as a 
research chemist at a textile company in 
the States. In 1969 he was named 
professor and chairman of the chemistry 
department of Université de Montréal, a 
position he held until joining Xerox in 
1978. He is currently directing a team of 
100 researchers who are investigating 
materials used in photocopying - 
processes. 

Marchessault is still affiliated with 
Université de Montréal and is also 
adjunct professor at Toronto and 
Waterloo. As an educator, he feels the 
greatest problem now confronting 
universities is mediocrity. 

The difficulty of imposing standards, | 
the unionization of faculty, the banding 
together of students to complain, all 
result in the lowest common 
denominator in terms of performance. 

‘Students must become innovative 
contributors for the good of society. 
President Carter said the energy crisis is 
the moral equivalent of war. The world 
economic competition is also a form of 
war. If Canada does not have competent 
and dedicated scientists Canadians will 
always be hewers of wood and drawers 2 
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_ of water." 


He believes the universities must meet 
this challenge by inspiring excellence in 
their students, an attitude shaped by his 
years at Loyola. 

‘There are two fundamental things I 
got out of Loyola which influenced my 
thinking as an educator,"’ said 
Marchessault. ''A great respect for 
knowledge and a great respect for 
people."’ sR 
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Concordia doubles effort to open up f 


more facilities to the handicapped. 


The university is prepared to move 
barriers, or people, in its quest to 
close the gap between handicapped 
and non handicapped. 

By MINKO SOTIRON 


Jim Dubois 





Jean-Claude Basire 





| « John A. is confined to a 
tem: wheelchair. One day he 
enrols in a course. With difficulty, he 
journeys the four blocks to the building 
where the course is given—only to 
discover it is inpenetrable by anyone 
confined to a wheelchair. 
| e Jane B. is blind. She uses 
tem: a tape recorder to take 
notes. Some of the time her system for 
keeping pace with the class works and 
some of the time it doesn't because the 
instructor doesn't read aloud the 
material he writes down on the board. 
| e Janet C. is deaf and 
tem: ‘hears’ by lip reading. 
Unfortunately for Janet the professor has 
a habit of talking with his back to the 
class while he writes on the board. His 
penchant for lecturing with a pipe 
clenched in his teeth doesn't help Janet's 
comprehension either. 

A tiny sample of the frustrations 
Concordia's estimated 200 handicapped 
students and staff face day after day. 

Last year, the university decided to 
redouble its efforts to minimize, if not 
eliminate, some of the frustrations. ''The 
university is prepared to give high 
priority to make its facilities accessible 
to the handicapped,"' the vice rector, 
administration and finance said in a 
recent interview. Graham Martin, 
lending substance to his words, reported 
that a major renovation project was near 
completion on the Loyola campus. The 
scheme involves installing a ramp 
network, remodelling elevators and 
washroom facilities and repositioning 
phones among other things. 

‘Outside of the main buildings,’ 
Martin said, adding a note of caution, 
‘we're limited as to what we can do." 
The reason is cost. The question boils 
down to a tough balancing act of 
meeting sometimes tiny demand with 
costly renovation on a small budget. A 
total of $50,000 was earmarked for the 
current round of renovations on the 
university's two campuses scheduled for 
completion May 1. (Oné senior 
university official regretted privately 
that the Quebec government's 
enthusiasm for laws forcing institutions 
to make their facilities more accessible 
isn't matched with the money needed to 
make the changes.) 


SMALL Is DIFFICULT 
Often one tends to think of the main 
buildings when looking at the access 
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Anne Kerby: 

“IT CAN BE FRIGHTENING FOR A 
FACULTY MEMBER TO DEAL WITH A 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED STUDENT." 





question, forgetting that activity has 
increased tremendously in the network 
of annexes and apartment blocks that 
surrounds the downtown and westend 
campuses. Martin didn’t rule out 
renovating smaller buildings but said 
there would have to be demonstrated 
demand: ''If we find a small building 
really needs access then we'll do it." 

But J.-P. Pétolas’ tone was less 
determined and more pessimistic. The 
assistant vice rector, physical planning, 
called the situation '’a disaster'’. His 
planning group is looking at various 
ways of making buildings along the west 
side of Mackay Street ,for example, 
accessible to the disabled. One | 
suggestion calls for linking all of them 
to one building with an elevator, but 
the planning chief admitted he isn't 
hopeful. One problem—and passersby 
would hardly notice it—is that each 
house was built on a different level, 
making the street-long corridor idea 
difficult to implement. 

Several colleges are located in houses 
sprinkled around the Hall Building 
neighbourhood. One is the Liberal Arts 
College on Mackay. Principal Fred 
Krantz acknowledged the problem of 
accessibility when he was asked if 
disabled students could in fact attend 
the college. ‘It would be very tough, but 
not impossible,’’ he said, noting the 
problem hadn't arisen in the college's 
short history. Krantz said that if a case 
did come up, he'd investigate the 
possibility of renovating the building 
and if renovation wasn't feasible, he 
would urge faculty and students to 
repair to a location accessible to 
handicapped students. 

continued > 
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> continued 


‘‘Cooperation is key to the university's 
accessibility,’ Graham Martin stressed 
at one point. Cooperation, in fact, is 
what keeps many a handicapped student 
from going hungry in the university's 
eating facilities: Strapped to a 
wheelchair, even Houdini would have 
been stymied reaching for the 
hamburger he might have ordered in the 
Hall Building's seventh floor cafeteria 
because the grill counter is too high to 
be reached from a seated position. 
Changing this facility would be too 
expensive according to one report 
prepared last year by a group of 
engineering students; the students, 
however, pointed out how a willing and 
alert cafeteria staff minimized a problem 
that would otherwise cost thousands of 
dollars to solve. 
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needs assistance getting on it. 


















WHEN JIM DuBOIS gets up in the morning to go to 
Concordia, he needs a hand getting dressed. He has no 
trouble putting on his shirt but his pants and shoes give 
him trouble and his mother has to help him. 

There's a lift to help him get up to the toilet but he still 


Dubois, 23, suffers from muscular dystrophy which 
confines him to a wheelchair. He is a third-year 
psychology student who also puts in nearly a full day as a 
part-time director of the Concordia Handicap Information 
Centre on the Sir George Williams campus. 

But don't feel sorry for Dubois because he doesn't feel 
sorry for himself: ‘‘I'm just as good as you are, and I'm 
just as bad as you. I'm no different from you.'’ He 
becomes irritated by people who constantly tell him 
‘you're pretty amazing for someone in your condition.’ 


Concordia has enjoyed a certain 
reputation for being attuned to the needs 
of the handicapped and planning chief 
J.-P. Pétolas traces it back to the opening 
of the Hall Building downtown. '’Back 
in 1966, before it was fashionable to do 
so, we designed the Hall Building so that 
the handicapped could make complete 
use of it. No law forced us to do it 
either,'’ Pétolas said in reference to Bill 
9, passed by the National Assembly in 
1978 to ensure disabled persons greater 
access to public places. 

There was pressure on Sir George of 
another sort though: One of the best and 
most popular teachers the place had 
known—Neil Compton, then chairman 
of English—was confined to a 
wheelchair and making sure facilities 
were accessible to Compton seemed a 
natural consideration. 
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Will the handicapped be taken into 
consideration in the event the university 
rents or builds new facilities? Pétolas' 
answer came with an example: The new 
fine arts centre on Dorchester, he said, 
was completely accessible and proof of 
the university's intentions. 

(It's perhaps heretical to say, now that 
preservation is the rage, but during the 
days of rapid university growth, Sir 
George had every intention of making 
the smaller buildings accessible—by 
demolishing them to clear the way for 
larger buildings it hoped would one 
day surround the Hall Building. The 
point illustrates the thinking of another 


Jim Dubois’ daily round: catching the bus; 
stretching for elevator button; unlocking 
the office; phoning from a lowered booth. 







Dubois doesn't harbour any resentment over being 
confined to a wheelchair. ‘‘It boils down to the fact that 
you have to accept your fate or kill yourself.'’ In a sense, 
he's got it comparatively easy: He was born with his 
disability and that, he says, is easier than being disabled 


in one’s prime. Dubois has been in a wheelchair his 


period on crutches. 
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whole life, with the exception of a brief and painful trial 


He was born with the Werding-Hoffman syndrome of 
muscular dystrophy, a disease which causes the 
deterioration of the muscles as body tissues literally eat 
up muscular tissue; the disease has left Dubois with 
wasted legs and arms, a rounded barrel chest and humped 
back. Although his condition is relatively stable or as 
stable as any potentially debilitating disease can be, the 
destructive effects of muscular dystrophy could start again 








age but also the fact that the university 
didn't plunge into a series of acquisitions 
with a callous disregard for the needs of 
the handicapped.) 


SPECIAL PERSONNEL 

Concordia is one of the only two 
universities in Canada to hire personnel 
specifically to handle the needs of the 
disabled, in addition to reassigning 
personnel to the task. The other 
university to share this distinction is 
York in Toronto. Last year, Jim Dubois, 
a muscular dystrophy victim, was 
appointed director of the Concordia 
Handicap Information Centre, otherwise 
known by the upbeat acronym CHIC. 
Dubois maintains an office downtown at 
Sir George while Anne Kerby, an 
assistant dean of students on the 
Loyola campus, runs a similar office in 


Jean-Claude Basire 


at any time. Cause and cure remain a mystery. 
Dubois traces his intense love of life to the time he 
almost died undergoing surgery to correct the severe 


Wheelchairs get flat 
tires, too. 


the westend. Kerby also coordinates 
university-wide policy on the 
handicapped. 

Only little more than a year old, CHIC 
grew partly out of the efforts of the 
Handicapped Students’ Association 
which Dubois helped to found in 1978. 
The group exposed many of the 
problems the disabled faced, convincing 
Sir George Dean of Students Mag Flynn 
of the need for a resource office to 
tackle some of the problems. Flynn 
asked Dubois to set it up and run it. 
CHIC conducts orientation sessions on 


campus accessibility; it meets with 
faculty to iron out instructional or 
to point out the needs of a lip-reading 
student or to arrange feasible time- 
tables. The centre also looks into 
problems of classroom accessibility and 
recruits student volunteers to assist in 
note-taking and other chores. 
Companionship and transportation are 
other areas CHIC concerns itself with. 
Surprising as it may seem, flat tires 
are a problem for people in wheelchairs. 
Apparently, with all the fallout from 
notice boards around university 
buildings, corridors can be like 
minefields, bristling with thumb tacks. 
CHIC runs a tire repair service to keep 
people rolling. Dubois also indicated the 
centre has set up an emergency medical 
service especially tailored for disabled 
continued > 





longer term goal—living alone. He already tried it for two 
weeks with a minimum of help. He just needs the money 
to do it: money which would enable him to buy special 





curvature of the spine that threatened to puncture his 
lungs at the age of 13. ‘That made me appreciate every 
day,'' he says. ''I felt I was given a second chance at life. 
And knowing that my muscular dystrophy could start up 
at any time, I've learned to live day to day."’ 

But savouring the present doesn't prevent him from 
looking to the future. Once Dubois completes his studies 
at Concordia, he wants to take a two year break to write a 
book tentatively called Life on Wheels, about his 
experiences in a wheelchair. After that, he plans to enter 
McGill's Master of Social Work program so that he can 
become a counsellor for the handicapped. 

And once he has a full-time job he hopes to realize a 


mechanical devices such as a special movable bed hooked 
to the ceiling, enabling him to get in and out of bed by 
himself. 

The experts said Dubois would be lucky to finish high 
school let alone attend university. At the age of six, 
Dubois recalls, a doctor told his mother that he wouldn't 
have the mental equipment to accomplish much in life. 
The message was repeated in various ways by other 
health care professionals throughout his life. 

‘'But I've proved them wrong now for 15 years,'' says 
Dubois. No doubt he'll continue to. Ms 
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Graham Martin: 

“OUTSIDE THE MAIN BUILDINGS 
WE’‘RE LIMITED AS TO WHAT WE CAN 
DO, BUT IF A SMALL BUILDING 
REALLY NEEDS ACCESS WE'LL DO IT.” 


> continued 
students on both campuses where 
medical statf remains on call. Special 
locations were set up, partly because 
health care facilities are located in. 
older buildings with stair barriers. 
''We'll do everything in our power to 
help the handicapped learn to cope but 
they first have to help themselves,” 
cautioned Dubois. (He is disapproving of 
people who use their handicaps to break 
the rules: those who jump ahead in 
line-ups, for example, using the fact 
that they're confined to a wheelchair 
as an excuse. '’They should wait in 
line like everybody else.'') 


ATTITUDES TOWARD DISABLED 

One of the biggest problems, and 
Concordia isn't alone in this respect, is 
the attitude of non handicapped people 
toward the disabled. Cockfield Brown, 
the Montreal ad agency, underlined this 
in a report Robert Fulford cited in a 
recent issue of Saturday Night. The 
report found that '‘adults tend to be 
turned off when they see obvious 
disabilities, feeling guilty and 
embarrassed and wishing that they 
could get away. While the teenagers 
tend to feel somewhat awkward, they 
are more likely to feel sympathetic and 
to try to relate to the disabled persons as 
individuals, or on an equal basis. They 
recognize the need to help the 
handicapped or crippled individual to 
feel a part of the social group rather 
than someone different."' 

Dubois’ advice to the non 





handicapped? Treat the disabled as you 
would anyone else. Don't retreat, closing 
your world off from the guy sitting 
beside you in a wheelchair. (One 
student confined to a wheelchair 
confessed to Dubois that he spent all his 
spare time between classes alone, sadly 
confirming the findings of the Cockfield 
Brown study.) Dubois has tried to make 
CHIC something of a drop-in centre to 
combat the problem; handicapped and 
non handicapped can get together more 
comfortably. Dubois started up a house 
baseball league to encourage further 
integration. 

- Sometimes insensitivity, rather than 
fear, is a problem. Coordinator Anne 
Kerby told of one professor who 

simply decided to move his class to 
another location without regard for one 
disabled student who couldn't gain 
access to the new location. By the time . 
the problem was ironed out, the 
student had been, in effect, barred 

from four classes. 

Some disabled students are reluctant 
to complain. Kerby recalled one student 
who enrolled in a music course and 
discovered she couldn't make her way 
into the building where the course was 
being held. Instead of telling someone 
about the problem she quietly decided 
not to attend and received a failing 
grade at the end of the term. A friend 
suggested she go to Kerby to have the 
failing grade wiped off the record. She 
did and it was. 

Vice Rector Graham Martin recalled 
the case of the Hall Building toilet stalls 
that had been modified for the 
handicapped. It was only recently 
discovered, Graham said, that a person's 
wheelchair still prevented the occupant 
from closing the cubicle door, despite 
the well-intentioned modifications. No 


ee 
One student signed up 
for a course she 
couldn't gain access 
to. She didn't tell 
anyone and failed it. 
Kerby wiped the 'F' 
off her record. 
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J.-P. Peétolas: 

“WE DESIGNED THE HALL BUILDING 
SO THE HANDICAPPED COULD MAKE 
USE OF IT. NO LAW FORCED US TO DO 
IT EITHER.” 


one, it seemed, would tell the 
administration about the problem. 
Coordinator Anne Kerby suggested 
Concordia would be active in staging 
events marking the UN's ‘International 
Year of Disabled Persons’ throughout 
1981. The Loyola campus, she said, 
will be headquarters for the English 
contribution to a Montreal-wide 
handicapped fair planned for later in the 
year. A book of photographs and writing 
by and about Concordia’'s handicapped 
is planned. Kerby also said she hoped 
playwright Mark Medoff's Broadway 
success Children of a Lesser God can be 
staged at Concordia. The play, much of 
it conducted in sign language, is about a 
teacher falling in love with his deaf 
student (played incidentally by a deaf 
actress). Also planned is the publication 
of two booklets, one a handbook on 
campus accessibility and another, a 
handbook for faculty on how to deal 
effectively with disabled students. 
Explained Kerby, ''It can be frighten- s 
ing for a faculty member to deal with a 
severely handicapped student. Many 
have the impression they have to J 
compromise academic standards in oe 
dealing with them. We want the 
flexibility to modify teaching techniques, 
not standards. Passing someone who 
deserves to fail isn't fair to anyone."’ 
Another Year of Something has begun. 
Imagination, as Saturday Night's Robert 
Fulford suggested recently, will be 
needed if the non handicapped among 


us are to make it a year of 


accomplishment. [1 
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L.A. Kings coach Berry lowed 
since day of Georgian roughhousing. 


You can't keep the rough stuff up 
and survive in hockey, says the 
onetime jaw-busting collegiate star. 
By DAVID JOHNSTON 


Above, Bob Berry (top centre) as captain of 
the TMR Eagles, 1952-53, peewee section B 
champs. 





QUEBEC CITY—Two weeks earlier in 
Montreal, Bob Berry (SGW Arts, '67), 
head coach of the Los Angeles Kings, 
was too upset to talk to me. The 
Canadiens had just defeated the Kings 
5-2 at the Forum. And Berry, 37, a 
native of Town of Mount Royal, had 
wanted nothing more than to walk into 
the Temple of Hockey (as the Soviets 
call the Forum) and beat the Canadiens 
in front of all his old friends. 

We had met earlier in the day, at 
noon, but the interview was postponed 
at Berry's request so he could spend the 
afternoon with his dad who lives on the 
West Island. So after the game I waited 
as planned outside the Kings’ dressing 
room, sharing space in a corridor with a 
bevy of all-star centre Marcel Dionne’s 
female fans. 

When Berry emerged from the 
dressing room, he spent a few minutes 
saying good-bye to his father, then called 
me into a corner. 

''Dave,"' he said, ''I'm too pissed off 
now. Give me your phone number. I'll 
give you a call tomorrow."’ 

The call never carne. But they say 
third time lucky. Well, today in Quebec 
City, Bob Berry has forgotten about our 
third appointment for an interview, this 
one at noon at a practice rink beside the 
Quebec Coliseum, where the Kings 
tonight play the Quebec Nordiques. I've 
since found out Berry is staying in Room 
516 of the Quebec Hilton, so I book 
overnight down the hall in 512. 
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First I call 516. '’Yeah, Dave, I'll meet 
you downstairs at five." 

Five o'clock. In the lobby, a middle- 
aged woman sits down on a sofa beside 
Dionne. She'll burn holes in him if she 
stares any harder. Dionne, 
uncomfortable, gets up and walks over 
to Jerry Korab, the huge Kings 
defenceman sitting by a fountain. Korab 
laughs. 

An elevator door opens, unveiling 
Berry. After salutations, he decides we'll 
go back upstairs. The interview will be 
done in his room. 


THE ALL-ROUND BACKGROUND 

Bob Berry the Sir George psychology 
graduate is among the finest all-round 
athletes Montreal has produced in the 
last quarter-century. Before he was 
appointed coach of the Kings prior to the 
1978-79 season, he played seven seasons 
at left wing for the team, and in 541 
games scored 159 goals and 191 assists. 
Twice, in the 1972-73 and 1973-74 
seasons, he represented the Kings in the 
annual NHL all-star game. 

But the Bob Berry story takes in more 
than hockey. In 1962, he was 19 and the 
home-run-hitting catcher of the TMR 
Junior Eagles was offered a contract by 
the Houston Colt 45s, now the Houston 
Astros of the National League's western 
division. He was to be sent to the 
Florida State League for grooming. 

In the summer of ‘63, just as Berry 
was to begin his four years at Sir 
George, Charlie Bradshaw, the Charlie 
Bradshaw, coach of the University of 
Kentucky football team, offered Berry a 
football scholarship after seeing him 
catch passes at a Montreal Alouette 
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youth try-out camp. The following year, 
his second at Sir George, Berry played 
semi-professional football with the 
Quebec Rifles of the old Continental 
League. Then the following year Berry 
was signed by the Ottawa Rough Riders. 
of the Canadian Football League to play 
flanker. 

And while all this was happening, 
Berry the tennis pro was giving lessons 
at TMR's Mohawk Tennis Club. 

T couldn't give you a logical answer 
as to why I chose hockey," Berry the 
cigar-smoker says as he sits in his hotel 
room. ''I was really in a situation at the 
time that it might seem symbolic that I 
played hockey and football and tried to 
do everything at once. Certainly they 
were the actions of a very mixed-up kid 
at the time. I knew I wanted to get a 
college education as a start. How it 
ended up to be hockey I don't know. At 
the time, if you went to college, it 
almost ruled out professional hockey 
because they wanted kids who were 15 
or 16 and would go away and play four 
or five years of junior hockey."' 

So it was that Berry said ‘No’ to the 
Houston Colt 45s. ‘No’ to Charlie 
Bradshaw. ‘No’ to the Ottawa Rough 
Riders, despite the fact that he had 
already signed a contract for about 
$7,500. 

He said ‘Yes’ to Sir George and ‘Yes' 
to coach Paul Arsenault and the Sir 
George Williams Georgians of the old 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence college hockey 
league. In the three years that Berry 
wore number 21 and played left wing 
for the Georgians, winning the scoring 
title twice and scoring a total of 97 goals 
and 116 assists, hockey and winning 
were synonymous at Sir George. From 
1964 until Berry graduated in 1967, the 
garnet-and-gold Georgians swept the 
league championship all three years, 
defeating bitter-rival Loyola Warriors 
two of those years. Though the 
Georgians never won a national 
championship, they were, in the Berry 
era, Canada's most consistently excellent 
college hockey team. 

IT would say,'’ says ex-Georgian coach 
Arsenault, now coach of the Concordia 
Stingers, ‘'that Loyola probably had 
better players, but our team had more 
heart and more endurance. 

‘'Plus we had Berry. He was the best 
on the team. He was tough, a real 
motivator, a real leader. Other guys 
would be afraid not to work in practice 
when he was around. And with Bob 
around, we never had problems with 
curfews. The guys would go out for a 
beer when we were on the road and Bob 
would get to them after they had had 
one or two and say, ‘Hey, let's get back 


to the hotel. We have a game 
tomorrow.’ He didn't want to be 
embarrassed the next day. He was the 
kind of player a coach always looks 
for." 

MURDER WITH His ELBOW 

Berry was the kind of player opposing 
teams would look for too. To beat Sir 
George, you had to beat Berry. And to 
keep the opposing mobs at bay Berry 
became a veritable artiste with his 
elbows. Sometimes it was self-defence. 
At other times, well... Once, in a game 
against Royal Military College, a winger 
minding his own business lost several 
teeth to a Berry elbow. ‘’I understand he 
was quite seriously hurt,'’’ remembers 
Aresenault. The same thing happened to 
Johnny Taylor of McGill, who 
Aresenault says had to be ''dragged off 
the ice’. 

Then there was that game against 
Carleton. Berry had parked himself in 
front of the Carleton net and was 
awaiting a pass from a teammate. From 
the corner, a 6-foot-5 Carleton 
defenceman charged at Berry, whose 
back was turned. The giant was in 
overdrive when Berry, having that sixth 
sense that he did, peeked out of the 
corner of his eye. Instinctively up shot 
his elbow. Down Goliath went. Two 
minutes for charging. No penalty to 
Berry. 

On the night of February 27, 1967, 
7,000 people turned out at the Forum 
for the memorial championship game 
between Loyola and Sir George. One 
Loyola banner read: KILL THE RED BERRY. 
But in the second period, it was Berry. 
who would dish out the punishment, not 
the Warriors. 

The victim this time was Ivan Velan, 


Once, in a game 
against RMC, a 
winger lost several 
teeth to a Berry 
elbow. 

If I had a college 
team and a player 
who did that sort of 
thing, he wouldn't 
play for me—winning 
is not that 
important." 
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Loyola 's star centre whose six points in 
the last game of the regular season 
vaulted him ahead of Berry to win the 
league scoring championship. Berry 
charged at Velan, who was poised by 
the blue line. Leading with a right 
elbow, Berry slammed Velan against the 
boards, cutting a gash in his face eight 
stitches long. The game continued. 
Loyola scored with 17 seconds left to 
play to force the championship game 
into overtime. But Berry's second goal of 
the game, in the first overtime period, 
gave Sir George a 5-4 victory and the 
league championship. 

''T don't think those incidents are 
things I'm particularly proud of,'’ says 
Berry today. ‘’I think I grew up in an 
atmosphere where professional sports 
was much tougher, especially hockey. 
There were six teams then. Most people 
on the Canadiens and the Leafs came 
right from junior onto the big team. And 
I think there seemed to be a lot more 
intensity and a lot more... I don't 
know... The rivalries were stronger. 

‘And trying to play hockey then, you 
patterned yourself after that type of 
thing. Certainly some of the things I did, 
if I had a college team and a player did 
that kind of thing, he wouldn't play for 
me. I think winning is important, but [ 
don't think winning at all costs is 
important. There's a line between being 
competitive and being silly. Those 
incidents were silly."’ 

When he played in the NHL, Berry 
avoided rough play. ‘'Early in your 
career you're tested a lot and I think I 
was tested a lot,'' he says. ''In my first 
year and a half in the NHL, I think I 
fought the toughest guy on every team. 
But to make a reputation as a fighter 


-and survive seven or ten years is 


impossible. Dave Scliultz is a very close 
friend of mine and I hated him with a 
passion when he played for 
Philadelphia. When he was traded to 
Los Angeles, we'd drive to games and 
practices together and he just knew his 
time was up. You can't keep doing it 
anymore. "’ 


LIFE WITH THE KINGS 

With Berry as coach, the Kings in the 
'78-'79 and '79-'80 seasons won 64 
games, lost 70 and tied 26. Last year, 
they placed 12th in total points in the 
21-team NHL. This year, or as of early 
December, the team ranked fourth— 
with a record of 17-6-1—prompting talk 
that Berry stands an excellent chance of 
winning NHL coach-of-the-year award. 

But when it comes to personal public 
relations, Berry is weaker than a Steve 
Shutt bodycheck. The Kings, he says 
simply, are ''a good hockey club."' It 
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Los Angeles Kings Hockey Club 











Bob Berry: 


“TO MAKE A REPUTATION AS A FIGHTER 
AND SURVIVE SEVEN OR TEN YEARS IS IMPOSSIBLE. 
DAVE SCHULTZ KNEW HIS TIME WAS UP.” 


CAREER PLANNING 
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was Berry who created the hottest 
forward line on skates, the bomb-squad 
trio of Marcel Dionne at centre, Charlie 
Simmer at left wing and Dave Taylor at 
right wing. But instead of claiming 
genius, as most coaches would, Berry 
confesses it was more or less an 
accident. 

He's like Avis: Bob Berry tries harder. 
It's the little things he does. In practices, 
he has his players perfect end-to-end flip 
shots into an empty net, 200 feet away. 
The Kings, you see, have been prone to 
losing one-goal leads late in games when 
opposing teams pull their goaltenders. 
After last season, Berry spent his entire 
summer reviewing video tapes of each 
and every one of the Kings’ regular- 
season and play-off games. Eighty-three 
tapes throughout June, July and August. 
He rated and evaluated every player. He 
put together video programs for pre- 
season instruction on forechecking, 
defensive play, face-offs, penalty- 
killing—all aspects of the game. 

It's a matter of pride. But it's good 
business sense too, especially in Los 
Angeles, where the Kings’ 16,005-seat 
Forum is only three-quarters full for an 
average Kings’ game. '’The competition 
for the sports dollar in Los Angeles is 
incredible. There's the Dodgers 
(baseball), the Rams (football), the 
Lakers (basketball). College sports, too. 
People pick up the paper and say, ‘Well, 


‘The competition for 
the sports dollar in 
L.A. is incredible." 


I can go see USC play football or UCLA 
play basketball. Or tomorrow I can go 
see the Long Beach Grand Prix.’ If you 
don't have a good product for sale, 
people aren't going to come.”’ 

With that, Berry looks at his watch. 
Time to leave the hotel and head to the 
Coliseum. After the game, he will spend 
an hour with a friend, sleep three hours 
and wake up with the rest of the team at 
four. The plane leaves Quebec at six. 
The rigorous schedule is repeated over 
and over eight months of the year. 

Of course, during the summer, or 
when the Kings are at home, life is less 
hectic. Berry, his wife Lynn and four 
children live outside Los Angeles, in a 
home in Rancho Palos Verdes, ''way up 
on a peninsula, as the crow flies about a 
mile from the ocean. I hope to be 
doing this until the day I... eh... until 
I'm too old to do anything else."’ Fj 











Jean Paul Lemieux, 


Loyola Class of ‘27 





Michel Champagne, curator of modern art at the Musée du Québec, and photographer Daniel 
Morency Dutil, take an affectionate look at one of the nation's most accomplished artists, in this 
excerpt from their recently published book, Le Silenciaire.* 


In 1960, 


my family came to settle in Quebec City. Thus, my studies had to shift from that marvelous ‘Ecole du Meu- 
ble’’, in Montreal, to the '’School of Fine Arts'’ in Quebec. Wishing to overcome my obvious reluctance, my 
father very keenly praised the latter as being for me the best one. Many of my friends envied the chance that 
was mine for, they thought, I would no doubt be privileged enough to have Jean Paul Lemieux as professor. 

His fame was already known to me at that time, since I had admired some of his oil paintings at the Nation- 
al Gallery in Ottawa, but mainly because I had become acquainted with his whole body of work on the occa- 
sion of an exhibition held in Montreal by Denyse Delrue, in March, 1959. 

Long and arduous has been the path leading to Lemieux's guidance. I trudged my way up through the stan- 
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*Le Silenciaire Jean Paul Lemieux: Chez-Lui by Michel Champagne and Daniel Morency Dutil, Editions Elysée, 1980. 
Excerpts reprinted by permission. 
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Driveway leading to the Jean Paul Lemieux estate, ‘La Terrasse, 
on L’Ile-aux-Coudres. 





> continued 

dard course, that is, ornamental design and etching. Finally, at last, I acceded to painting which was 
Lemieux's subject. Technical ability was not his main concern. He rather taught us how to really feel what 
painting is. And that was the occasion of long and most interesting conversations. Six or seven of us, his 
pupils, used to sit on high stools around him. Then he talked to us, confidently, abundantly, intimately, 
about himself, his way of thinking, his travels, his memories and even about the tricks he had sometimes 
made, all this often studded with witty sayings. But, in the end, we always came back to Art, seeking his ap- 
preciation about such and such artistic trend in comparison with his own findings in the realm of things wor- 
thy of an artist's brush. Then, again, we wandered with him all over the subject. We were eagerly listening, 
asking questions, arguing about the pros and cons of the most sophisticated theories. Oh! how enchanting 
these classes were! I treasured them as my most precious souvenirs and, today, I feel grateful to have had, 
like many of my classmates, the privilege of meeting such a great painter and such a marvelous teacher. 

After thirty-one years teaching at the School of Fine Arts, Jean Paul Lemieux left that institution to live in 
his peaceful place in I'Ile-aux-Coudres. Since then, our paths have often crossed, and it is always with great 
pleasure that I meet the man who has been once and who remains my master. 

Following an unforgettable visit to l'Ile-aux-Coudres, an inspiration came to my mind. I was looking at 
some photos my artist friend, Daniel Morency Dutil, had taken on that day. They were so revealing that I 
came to consider the possibility of making an album on Lemieux, the painter, in his own environment. I sub- 
mitted my project to him. He kindly agreed. From that moment, my friend and I devoted ourselves to its re- 
alization. This was the origin of the present book. 

Visits to l'Ile-aux-Coudres always cast a magic spell. The place itself, the atmosphere and the warm wel- 
come of our hosts give rise to the appropriate climate so favorable to creative work and to poetry. 


MICHEL CHAMPAGNE 
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Inside the artist's studio: ‘‘La chemise rose’’, above; ‘’‘La veuve”’ (unfinished) at lower left and at lower 
right a study for the portrait of the Queen commissioned by the Governor-General for Rideau Hall. 
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Quebec houses originally reflected 
mixture of Anglo-French tradition. 


Even when country designs were 
adapted to city conditions, some 
strengths remained to forge strong 
families and friendly neighbourhoods, 
writes the co-director of the Centre 
for the Study of Anglophone Quebec. 


By GRAEME DECARIE 
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ON SUMMER EVENINGS do children still 
sit, I wonder, on the bottom steps 
listening to the drone of adult voices 
from the gallery? Do they still take short 
cuts through the lanes and play hide and 
seek in the tin-covered sheds? And will 
they be able, years from now, to go back 
to visit those long blocks of houses, each 
house with its iron-railed gallery and 
curving staircase? One hopes they will 
because the house fronted by a curving 
staircase and backed by a shed is as 
Québécois as ceintures flechées and 
tourtiéres. And it has historic roots in 
this province just as deep. 

The story begins with almost any 
French-Canadian farmhouse of the early 
nineteenth century, usually built of 
stone and with its main floor resting 
solidly on the ground. It was a style that 
might have been found in old France. 
France's, there developed distinctively 
Canadian features. The roof was steeply 
pitched to shed snow and it curved 
outward over windows at front and back 
as a shelter against the high sun of 
summer while letting in the lower sun 
of winter. So was born a native style of 
architecture out of the materials and 
climate of Quebec. (1) 
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English settlers brought their own 
styles and, despite the popular view, 
English and French styles did not live as 
two solitudes. In fact, as early as the 
1840s, English and French were joined 
in the Anglo-Norman house. Its eaves 
still extended out of respect for the 
Quebec sun and the roof-line was still 
steeply pitched against the snow; but the 
square English floor plan dictated eaves 
that extended on all four sides, and the 
roof line was straight rather than 
curved. Finally, a gallery was added, 
sometimes only in the front but often all 
around the house. (2) 


* * 

There was one more variation to be 
added before the farmhouse moved to 
town. Winter snows and summer floods 
often made ground level living space, 
well, uncomfortable. To remedy that, 
Ouebeckers raised their houses so that 
the basement stood almost at ground 
level, and they added doors and 
windows to it. The living space came to 
be on what could almost be called a 
second floor. The gallery, too, was raised 
to the level of the living area with a 
long, straight flight of stairs to the 
ground. This was the house that 
fathered the Quebec flat with its curving 
staircase. (3) 

The model was ready not a bit too 
soon. The years after confederation saw 
a steady decline in the Quebec 
countryside. For economic reasons as 
well as social ones, farm life lost its hold 
as tens of thousands left home to move 
into the cities. Beginning with Canada’s 
first census in 1871, every decade saw 
urban Quebec grow by at least twenty- 
five percent. This was the real Quiet 
Revolution. Land speculators cashed in 
on an urban housing boom. Some, 
connected with the Montreal Tramway 
Company, bought an estate in east end 
Montreal, ran a streetcar line out to it, 
and carved the land into building lots. 
The estate was called Rosemount. Their 
objective was simple enough, to house 
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as many people as possible in the least 
possible area and with the lowest 
possible taxes. One of their few 
limitations was a Montreal bylaw 
dictating that the houses must be set 
back at least ten feet from the sidewalk. 
Out of the objective, the limitation, and 
Quebec's rural architectural heritage 
came the flat with the curving staircase. 


THE HOUSE DISMANTLED 
First to go was the steep roof. 

However valuable it was for insulation, 
its cost cut into profits. Next to go was 
the wide frontage which provided light 
and ventilation. Taxation was based on 
frontage so the city dweller was reduced 
to a narrow house with one window in 
front and one in back. There could be 
no windows on the deep sides because 
there could be no empty space between 
houses on expensive city land. Nor 
could a whole house be squandered on 
one family. What had been the ground 
level basement in the rural house now 
became home for a family. What had 
been the main floor living space for the 
rural family now became a second 
storey with two flats. The gallery 
survived but ten feet was not enough for 
the old, straight stairway, and no cost 
conscious builder was going to retreat 
more than the required ten feet. So the 
stairway was taken to the side of the 
gallery and curved gracefully down to 
the street.(4) The rural barn was 
squeezed on four sides, stretched to a 
height of two or even three storeys, 
placed behind in the lane and joined to 
the house by a wooden ramp. (5) 
Finally, there might be a concession to 
yearnings for grandeur. Newspapers had 
become cheap enough for the poor to 
afford them by the turn of the century, 
with pictures in them to give the poor 
some idea of how the rich lived 
surrounded by Greek columns and urns. 
So the houses of the poor were given 
little touches of opulence—a Greek urn 
topping the facade, or two plaster 
columns in-the front rooms and perhaps 
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Six stages in the evolution of the Quebec 
home from rural farmhouse to urban four- 
family unit, as seen by prof. Decarie. 





a frieze running around the plaster at 
the top of the walls. 


It was a sad comedown for the old 
farmhouse. A summer sun beating on 
that flat roof could turn the house into 
an oven, and it was so airless that some 
summer nights could be survived only 
on the gallery. Then there was the 
heating system—a stove that baked the 
kitchen at the back of the house, but left 
the front room so cold its window ledge 
could, and often did, serve as a 
refrigerator. And then there were those 
outdoor stairs. Was there ever anyone 
who lived in one of those houses who 
did not fall down the stairs at least once? 
Those were surely terrible places to 
have to live in. 


TALKING AND VISITING 

And yet—if they were so terrible, why 
do we go back to them so fondly?’ 
Perhaps it's the memory of sitting on the 
steps listening to our parents talk among 
themselves of things they never told us. 
Yes, it's surely that; and talking to 
friends on the gallery next door or 
across the street. And it's the hot 
summer evenings spent on the gallery 
up in the branches of the trees that grew 
along the street. Then, in winter, the 
overheated kitchen was a family room 
in a way that no suburban kitchen can 
be. The only warm room in the house, it 
was a gathering place for eating, talking, 
visiting, homework and, best of all, 
reading the comics on a cold day, sitting 
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on a kitchen chair before the stove, 
stockinged feet stuck into the oven. 

Crowded, unhealthily stuffy, baking 
hot or freezing cold, those houses rooted 
in the history of Quebec are the best 
urban housing design we've yet devised. 
The interiors moulded close families, 
and the exterior galleries moulded 
communities. They were homes in a 
way that suburban bungalows can never 
hope to be. 

Sadly, they couldn't be left as they 
were. Shaped in the first place by 
urbanization, urbanization continued to 
change them. The trees were cut down 
to make the world safe for hydro and 
telephone poles. One way traffic signs 
went up, converting the streets into 
raceways that cut one side off from the 
other as effectively as a shark-filled 
moat. Much of that happened in the 
1960s, but the end was in sight years 
earlier. 

The end really began in the 1920s 
when developers realized they could 
make more money by cramming an 
extra family in on the ground floor. 
They built four-family units, two on 
each floor and enclosed the stairway. 
The galleries survived but as diminutive, 
cheerless little appendages stuck on each 
side of the stairway so that neighbour 
was cut off from neighbour. Even the 
big, back gallery was lost as the shed 
was moved in tight against the house. 
This was the last stage before the 
soulless, communityless high-rise 
apartment. (6) 

Happily, some of the streets are still 
the way they were, and it's still a joy to 
drive back, easing your car through the 
old lane and marvelling at how narrow 
it has become. Children still sit on the 
steps in summer; and in winter, one can 
still see lighted kitchen windows and 
picture families and friends around the 
tables. And, if you take care to notice, 
there's still a sort of pride in the houses 
and sheds that can trace their ancestry 
so far back to the farmhouses and barns, 
French and English, of old Quebec. [| 
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A graduate reasons that emotions 
come from physiological origins. 


By ERIKA ERDMANN 


WHEN LIFE BEGAN, the slightest 
environmental change led to the death 
of the organism. Internal reactions 
couldn't adjust to deal with a new 
exterior. But with an increase in the 
variety of living organisms, two 
developments occurred: organisms 
gained the ability to change internal 
reactions to suit environmental change 
and gained an ability to change the 
environment. Primitive organisms use 
taxis—chemical guidance of movement 
—to transport their bodies into regions 
of optimal metabolic function while 
advanced organisms use memory, pain 
and pleasure to direct their activity. 

While the response of a very simple 
creature without a nervous system 
depends on a stimulus which elicits it 
much like a machine, an ever increasing 
response repertoire becomes available 
with the growth of the brain and the 
memory faculty. In this case the 
neuronal pathway from stimulus to 
response is intercepted and activity is 
changed by an ever increasing reservoir 
of neurons, their firing rate permanently 
altered by previous experience. It 
becomes possible to anticipate change 
and prepare for it and as the repertoire 
of responses increases and choice 
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becomes difficult, purpose coordinates 
all action to achieve a goal. Ethics, 
emerging much later, concerns the 
choice of goal. 

There is no point where mind enters 
the body, just as there is no point where 
life enters into non-living chemicals. The 
mind is an emergent property of non 
living matter... Matter itself is an 
emergent property of energy. Atoms and 
subatomic particles don't have to be 
matter to create matter; nor do atoms 
have to be alive to create life. Life 
emerges from a certain configuration 
and interplay of many atoms, just as 
matter is an emergent property of the 
interplay of many forces of energy. 
Similarly, thoughts and emotions arise 
out of energy interplay in the brain, and 
the experience of values and meaning is 
the result of thought and emotion. 

It cannot be concluded that life 
doesn't exist because atoms are not 
living and we can't conclude that values 
or meaning don't exist because they 
can't be found by dissecting the brain. 
But it would be just as wrong to say that 
life could exist without atoms, or values 
without the human brain. Accepting the 
scientific view of how the mind evolved 
depends on the understanding that 
emergent properties are completely 
different from the entities that built them. 


If, in the future, study of human 
nature should conclude that reverence is 
necessary for the guidance of man's 
actions and that knowledge destroys 
reverence, it should be sufficient to 
remember the limitations of the brain. 
Neither eternitynor a beginning and an 
end to time can be imagined; nor can 
space be seen, either limitless or within 
limits. And similarly, despite the fact 
that matter can be changed into energy 
and vice versa—and can be used by 
man—the phenomenon still can't be 
pictured or imagined. Energy enters 
man's realm of understanding just 
before it is condensed into atoms. So, it 
is wrong to speak of consciousness as 
resulting ‘only’ from chemical reactions. 
The miracle of thought rests with the 
unknown origin of energy. 


ALTRUISM IN ANIMALS 

No correlation exists in the animal 
world between phylogenetic advance of 
a species and altruistic behavior. It 
occurs when survival depends on it and 
is absent when survival is possible 
without it. 

One celled creatures may devour each 
other or may combine temporarily or 
permanently into multi-cellular 
organisms. Insects can be cruel to each 
other or show a high degree of 
cooperation. A female spider or praying 
mantis will eat its partner after mating 
but wasps, bees, ants and termites work 
ceaselessly for each other and their 
young. | 

Although behavior at this stage is 
purely mechanical and mostly 
determined by pheromenes—chemical 
particles that act on organs of smell or 
taste—it is no coincidence that many 
species forming large societies based on 
altruism evolved independently in the 
hymenoptera. All sterile workers in this 
order are more closely related than 
siblings; an ant-worker, for instance, 
shares three quarters of its genes while 
in most other organisms, including 
insects, only half the genes are shared 
with siblings. Similarity of internal 
structure seems conducive to the 
emergence of systems that recognize and 
act upon the needs of another organism 
of the same species. 

In higher animals, like birds or 
mammals, the brain is more developed 
and dependence of behavior on 
immediate stimuli is modified by 
experience and memory; they can learn 
to alter instinctive tendencies with 
difficulty. Like lower species, their 
natural behavior encompasses both 
cruelty and altruism. 

The lioness, for example, has to do 
most of the hunting, only to be chased 
away by her stronger mate who then 


‘Necessity, not brain 
size, determines the 
degree of altruism in 
a species. The urge to 
act is determined by 
its nervous system." 


gorges himself, not permitting her near 
the kill until his hunger has receded. 
She, in turn, chases the cubs away until 
she's had her fill. Scarcity means the 
young ones die first. African hunting 
dogs, on the other hand, give utmost 
care to the weak members of the group, 
letting young ones eat their kill first, 
regurgitating their own food for the 
smallest pups near burrows, for nursing 
mothers, even for fellow hunting dogs 
without the urge to hunt. If demand 
exceeded the capacity of the hunters, 
however, the entire community would 
succumb. Still, group solidarity has 
priority because a single animal can't 
overcome its prey, in contrast to the 
lion. 

Necessity, not brain size, determines 
the degree of altruism in a species. The 
urge to act is determined by its nervous 
system, and the structure of it is 
determined by the way genes prepared 





it to interact with the environment. Joy 
probably accompanies instinctual 
activity in all warm blooded animals. 
This is supported by observation and by 
extrapolation from human feelings of joy 
and relief, correlated with the release of 
impulse action from suppression and by 
the animal's self-stimulation in ‘pleasure 
centres’ of the brain. The location of the 
centres coincides with that of a bundle 
of neuronal pathways involved in 
species’ specific behavior patterns 
governing such activities as eating, 
copulating and hunting. Much animal 
behavior is hard to explain unless 
satisfaction is assumed. Why does a cat 
play with a dying mouse? 

An animal:in its natural habitat is 
attuned to its environment. It can act 
according to its impulses and at the 
same time do what is best for its 
survival: all detrimental instincts have 
been eliminated by the death of their 
bearers. Only in a species as developed 
as the human, where learning has 
advanced to such overwhelming 
importance and where living, 
reproducing members can suppress 
instincts, is a separation possible 
between desired action and right action. 


THE PRIMATES 
Groups of primates have been studied 
widely and with special interest: is the 


origin of human behavior hidden in 


their interactions? The answer is positive 
continued > 


Or friendly: moods pass from generation to generation 
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> continued 

but disappointing. Some aspects of 
primate habits are surprisingly similar to 
human behavior, but to human behavior 
at its worst. 

As in many other species, dominance 
hierarchies are firmly established. 
Generally, to the strongest animal 
belongs the best place, the best food, the 
first access to a favorite female. The 
leader will hit, bite and terrorize any 
weaker member of his group who is not 
subservient. The next strongest primate 
will show gestures of respect to his 
superior, but dominate the rest of the 
group. The third in line fears two 
superiors and terrorizes all other 
animals. The pattern continues until the 
last, a nervous and half-starved _ 
weakling, is attacked at the least 
provocation by everyone else. The 
females have to suffer from the stronger 
males, but they protect their infants. 
Only after young apes are old enough to 
leave their mothers are they persecuted 
and pushed toward the fringes of the 
group. 

A weaker member of the group may 
be attacked by a stronger one, even 
without provocation. It has been 
observed, for instance, that in two 
primate groups confronting each other, 
either of the two leaders may vent his 








Erika Erdmann ”% Fae. 
aggressive moods on an inferior of his 
own group instead of on the stronger 
enemy whom he doesn't dare attack. 
Ordinarily, however, peace prevails 
once each animal's place in the 
doininance hierarchy is established. 


BUSINESS GRADUATE UPDATE SERIES 
first of its kind in Canada 


To cope with the turbulent times of the 80’s this series of seminars will be 
of interest to MBA, BBA and B Comm graduates of five years or more wno 
are senior or middle-level managers in the private and public sectors. 


York University presents the first opportunity in Canada for graduates to 
be exposed to the most recent ideas, theories, research findings and tech- 
niques in business and public administration in a series of seminars de- 


signed expressly for them. 
Current seminars scheduled: 


e Marketing for the 1980’s — March 2-4/81 
e Strategic Management — April 22-24/81 


For further information regarding the “Update” series call (416) 667-2432. 


* 
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Weaker animals learn the skill of 
keeping out of the way of the stronger 
ones or showing them gestures of 
subservience at all possible 
opportunities. Permanent respect may 
be shown, though, to the weak offspring 
of strong, aggressive females. 

Although the meaning of each 
particular gesture is very similar 
throughout the primate species, the 
individuality of the single animal and its 
influence on the group is most 
remarkable; it is this aspect more than 
any that foreshadows the uniqueness of 
human behavior. Patterns of conduct are 
far less predetermined than in lower 
species. In one group, a superior may 
suffer young monkeys beside him and 
even permit them to eat while he eats; 
in another group of the same species the 
leader inhibits all such attempts. These 
different patterns are thought to be 
perpetuated for generations. An air of 
comfort and mutual friendship prevails 
in the first group, an air of tension and 
fear in the second, but chances for 
survival are the same in both. 

Is divergent individual behavior in the 
same species due to experience or 
differences in nervous system 
construction? Investigations support the 
opinion that both are influential. 
Monkeys, reared without mothers, 
siblings or other animal contact, will 
resist mating; and if females are forced 
to do so and produce offspring, they will 
lack all motherly instincts, push their 
young ones away and treat them like 
parasites. Normal mating and maternal 
behavior occur in primates only if the 
joy of being touched has been 
experienced in early youth. Neverthe- 
less, experience is to no avail if the 
brain lacks the neurons necessary to 
process it. 

If the amygdala, the part of the brain 
that interprets visual input, is damaged 
in a young monkey, the animal is unable 
to learn appropriate behavior toward 
other members in the dominance 
hierarchy. It will approach superiors 
confidently, is unable to interpret 
threatening or display solicitous 
gestures, and cannot tell friend from foe. 
As a result, it will be bitten and 
mutilated in its natural habitat by 
members of its own group as well as 
enemy groups, until it succumbs to its 
wounds. 

The idea of justice—that, independent 
of degree of relationship or knowledge, 
no one should be the target of contempt 
and hatred simply because he is weak— 
is unknown in the world of the primate. 
Stimulus-bound acts of compassion 
develop into the ability to imagine being 
in another creature's position only with 
the emergence of thought and fantasy.L) 
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Letter from La Paz 


There’s trouble in transit, writes George Galt (BA ‘71). 


f THINKING of you and my 
Mee= journalist friends as 
we sit here in La Prensa 
(The Press) restaurant—a hangout 
favoured by La Paz newsmen—sip- 
ping suds under the shade of an An- 
dean cedar tree. It's hot here today, and at 
this altitude (3600 metres) the incandes- 
cent sun fries white northern skin quickly 
—hence the tree. You'd like it here at La 
Prensa. Lunch stretches from 
noon to three, allowing plenty 
of time to enjoy the grassy 
garden, the music filtering in 
from next door and the beer, 
one of the best brews in the 
Western hemisphere. (What 
world travel, not to mention 
Bolivian beer, has done to my 
superlatives!) 

We've been in this country 
for 10 days after a month in 
Peru, where we _ crawled 
across the Andes suffering 
from dysentery, altitude sick- 
ness and ravenous fleas. Ac- 
tually we had made our way 
by public transport (which 
probably explains the fleas), 
though the speed of Peruvian 
trains and buses is not much 
better than a crawl. We very 
nearly had to stay in Peru, 
which would have been sad, 
as Bolivia offers more exotic 
and unspoiled folklore, 
friendlier people and fewer tourists. Our 
last morning in Puno, the dusty little 
Peruvian town on Lake Titicaca I arrived 
in the lobby of our El Cheapo hotel to find 
the front door padlocked. The bus to Bolli- 
via was leaving in half an hour at six a.m., 
plenty of time as long as I could rouse the 
night attendant. But time is an altogether 
different phenomenon in Peru. In fact, 
one could say that it doesn't exist there. 





The fuddled attendant appeared grudging- 
ly and patted his pockets for the key. 
Then he snooped lazily through the recep- 
tion desk drawers. ’’He perdido la clave,” 
he mumbled without apology. The key, it 
seemed, was lost. Checking for an alterna- 
tive door revealed the only other exit, a 
driveway that was gated to the ceiling and 
double padlocked. By now I was thinking 
of fires and earthquakes and also glancing 





Honking llamas off the bus track. 


nervously at my watch. The bus would al- 
most certainly be late, but it might con- 
ceivably be only five or ten minutes late, 
in which case we would likely miss it and 
forfeit our expensive fare to La Paz. A 
French couple came on the scene then, 
pushing and prodding the deskman anx- 
iously because-their bus too was about to 
pull out of Puno. You have probably gues- 
sed the end of this tale. Amid loud swear- 
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ing in three languages, the Frenchman 
and I hammered and levered our way 
through the locked door, leaving 
splinters, bent metal and a bewildered 
Peruvian in our wake. Ten minutes later, 
the attendant found me by my bus and 
waved a key proudly in my face, demand- 
ing that I pay for the damage. My reply 
wouldn't be printable. 

I remember this incident partly because 
it was an awful way to start 
into Bolivia, but also because 
it summarizes life in Peru for 
me. Nothing works there, not 
the electric power, not the 
trains, not the water supply 
system, not even the pad- 
locks. Peru is a makeshift, 
rag-tag country, desperately 
poor, inept and sad. It's 
another world altogether 
from North America and Eur- 
ope, one which calls for much 
more tolerance and under- 
standing, but which for 
travellers inevitably elicits 
impatience and fatigue. In our 
world we are conditioned to 
believe that flicking a light 
switch will illuminate the 
bulb. There is no reason that 
should be so, a lesson in logic 
that Peru quickly teaches. 

* * * 

The bus ride around Lago 
Titicaca—the world's highest 
navigable lake—up to La Paz was dream- 
like. At one point I looked up from peeling 
an orange and discovered we were in the 
middle of a river. The bridge was out, so 
our driver simply charged on into the cur- 
rent. This, you must remember, is an in- 
ternational highway, though unpaved on 
the Peruvian side. More than once the 
track disappeared and the bus had to 

continued > 
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> continued 


labour through a peasant's field, honking 
llamas, pigs and sheep out of the way. 
Skirting the lake we saw many reed boats 
poling through the shallows, the oldest 
craft known to man after dug-outs, and 
still the common mode of conveyance on 
Titicaca. It’s a fine looking vessel, cres- 
cent shaped and compact and much more 
graceful, not to say more economical, 
than the cumbersome hovercraft which 
transport wealthy tourists across the lake 
at 100 bucks a shot. 


Into Bolivia. The snow-capped Cor- 
dillera Real rises suddenly as the bus 
rounds the contour. We are very high— 
we never dip below 12,000 feet the whole 
trip—but still the snowy mountains look 
enormous. At the border our bus empties 
and Bolivian immigration scrutinizes the 
passenger list. Everyone who is staying 
more than a week is told to report to the 
Ministry of the Interior in La Paz, an 
ominous note which leaves most of us a 
little unnerved. Later, when we present 
ourselves at the Ministry, we are searched 
with metal detectors, various uniformed 
guards toting sub-machine guns nearby. 
Times like this make you wonder why 
you made the trip. But we have the magic 
K-3 stamp in our passports now, which 
apparently means we can stay awhile. 

When I told people at home we were 
making for Bolivia, the responses ranged 
from good wishes to doubts about our 
sanity to flip remarks like '‘Watch out for 
Butch Cassidy’’. We actually did see 
Butch, or his reincarnation, as our bus 
crossed the frontier. He’s working as a 
customs officer now, but wears the same 
get-up as before: riding boots, three- 
quarter length animal skin coat, cowboy 
hat and a six-gun slung low around his 
waist. A thick, black Mexican moustache 
completes the effect. Suddenly we knew 
we were in Bolivia. Not to give an exag- 
gerated account though; I should add that 
everything here is calm, gunslingers are 
rare, and travelling is safe for tourists, 
buses and bad food excepted. 

Speaking of dangerous buses, I want to 
tell you about the bus ride we took in 
Peru. It left us convinced that we ought to 
take trains whenever possible. We were 
in Huancayo, our first stop in the Andes, 
and heading for Ayacucho, scene of the 
last great Peruvian battle for in- 
dependence from Spanish rule. Having 
been robbed, eaten by fleas and clubbed 
by altitude sickness in Huancayo, we 
thought a bus ride out would be just the 
thing. Although the guidebook describes 
the road as ‘’narrow, rough and tortuous, 
following a river gorge for much of the 
way’, it sounded better than staying 
where we were. And it was better, though 





I have to remind myself that I'm telling 
you this in retrospect. 

At the time, the ride was sheer terror. 
We followed a single track dirt road along 
hair-raising ridges and the sides of break- 
neck mountains for 12 hours, the old bus 
swaying madly and listing unsafely to the 
left all the way. I remember looking over 
the side at one point and trying to imagine 
how high a building would have to be to 
reach our level from the valley floor: 
About 700 storeys I guessed wildly and 
wondered whether it was time to disem- 
bark and continue on foot. The only relief 
was music provided by 17 musicians on 
tour from Lima, strumming mandolins 
and guitars, and singing heartily to avoid 
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all thought of the deadly precipice. 
Sometimes we rose above the clouds, 
losing sight of the valleys altogether, and 
often our eyes were on other things—lone 
Indian women spinning wool on high out- 


croppings, their colourful skirts and 
shawls moving in the wet wind and little 
fedora-type hats planted immovably on 
their thick braided hair; or stately llama 
grazing on the almost barren pinnacles; or 
men carrying burdens to and from their 
vertiginous mountain plots, men dressed 
in the same calf-length pants, richly 
woven ponchos and ear-flapped woolen 
hats that their ancestors were wearing a 
thousand years ago. It was on this remote 
mountain journey that we first saw Que- 


chua men sporting traditional costume— 
the women retain their peasant dress even 
in Lima. It was a great trip in many ways 
but as lightning flashed late in the day and 
rain drenched the unstable turf, and we 
began to see large pieces of roadbed 
which had fallen away in _ previous 
storms, we decided that one mountain 
bus ride in Peru was all we needed. 
Travelling in Bolivia has been relatively 
easy. Trains here connect most major 
cities and are well maintained. We've 
been to Sucre, the official capital, whose 
isolation has preserved much of its col- 
onial architecture and to Potosi, the old 
silver capital, which was in the seven- 
teenth century the monetary anchor of 





the Spanish American empire and at the 
time a larger city than Paris or London. At 
4000 metres it's also the highest sizeable 
city (100,000) in the world and left us 
breathless and lightheaded. 

Walking through its sad, worn-out 
streets we met Padre F., a local priest who 
asked us to take a letter out for him 
because his mail is opened by the minions 
of Bolivia's new military dictatorship. 
Padre F.'s plight was an uncomfortable 
reminder of the hundreds of political 
prisoners still said to be held in Bolivian 
jails, or the many who were killed during 
drag-net operations following the coup 
last July. The priest told us of an injured 
left-wing activist whom he recently smug- 
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Reed boats are still the com- 
mon conveyance on Lake 
Titicaca, the world’s highest 
navigable lake. The author 
spent the fall travelling with 
his wife through Peru and 
Bolivia, which border on the 
lake. 


gled into Peru with the help of some 
French tourists and a dead miner's docu- 
ments. Offering to check on the fugitive's 
whereabouts and confirm his story to 
Amnesty International, I found myself 
recording his name in code, and realized 
then more strongly than ever how dif- 
ficult every day is for people who have 
the courage to work for change in coun- 
tries like Bolivia. 

I won't be mailing this from here be- 
cause of postal surveillance, but will get it 
off to you from Peru where we're return- 
ing next week. Cheers from here on the 
roof of the world. GEORGE GALT. 


POETRY BY CAROLE LECKNER 


LE PRAG POEM BLUES A LA CARTE 


Entrée: 
-daily soup 
-8 oz apple 
the juice glass juiced 
saxophone blare 
in the light of the blue night 
downtown 
inside homefries flambé goulash 
omelet your choice 
music blares a raunchy laugh 
and ho-ho, I love you, audience 
love this salami and selected cold cuts 
eggs cordon bleu, oui wee 
the viennoise dixieland sweet band playing 
a strange Czech language and passion 
any minute eruption de choix non plus 
deux langues, Montréal, une montaigne-ville 
hot ‘choliflower’ soup in this late fall 
soup air beige, with good Czech fat 
break a chunk, further 
peruse the menu to the bottom, soup finishes fast 
oh, wawa, 
lost in the dream of the black forest cake 
Canadian wilderness 
now three course delight 
for the folks— 
poor boy's 
happy person 
wealthy man’s delight 
this humble Tony's reading 
and feeling his sensuality 
choufleurs! choufleurs! 
at the bottom of the soup bowl 
hot no more, whole no more 
choufleurs, choufleurs, 
love ‘em and eat ‘em and let 'em go 
not to be without 
bratwurst 
sauerkraut 
‘cottache’ cheese. 
ah, to earn a living 
in this mad, mad world, 
one must charge 
more for coffee 
after 9:00 p.m. 


oh, to be lost in the black forest cake 
fouetté 





MONTREAL CATS 


Montreal cats are sphinxes 

that sit between the worlds, 

metronomes pacing 

the tides of the river 

that circles the city 

like a prophet's moat of unseen miracles. 


They swim in the rank and dust 


of the city, 

howling in imperturbable cycles 
like men and women in the 
moon of their vulnerability. 


Slowly they ease their instinctive bodies 
in repose, 

and die 

when they seem to sleep, 

and the tides change. 





Carole Leckner, a 1980 MA in English, is 
a Montreal poet; in addition to working 
with various writing projects with children’s 
groups, she has been active in film and 
theatre projects. 


OLD MAN 


The old man drags his legs along the street, 
sends up the dust and dirt to soil his clothes, 
scraping the soles of old, brown shoes. 


He turns his head to check 

for coming traffic, 

and crosses left. 

He comes to rest at McDonald's, 
crushing an old newspaper 

over several hot, dead worms. 
He sits down. 

There is a young waitress 

who gives his coffee. 

He says he is in love with her. 


Usually he stays all afternoon, 

but when it rains, 

he walks aroung the shopping mall, 
looking for lucky coins. 








SGW dates 


February 13, 1981: Night at the Races 
(Blue Bonnets). T.B.A.: Phonathon 2. 
March 1981: T.B.A.: Sugaring-Off Party. 
April 1981: Cultural Programme. 
May 15, 1981: Night at the Races (Blue 
Bonnets). 
Other Activities (in progress): Summer 
Picnic, Money Management Workshop, 
Bartending Programme, Brewery Tour. 


Alumni working off eating too many oysters at the annual Loyola Alumni 
Association oyster party on November 7, 1980. 


791 sold to win the first prize of $3000. 
Runner-up Paul J. Kralik won $1000 while 
Joseph Zemanovich won the next prize of 
$500. The following people won $100: Jim 


Oyster party 


The annual Loyola alumni oyster party on 
-November 7, 1980 was a rollicking success. 


Tony Stas and his Bavarian Band and thou- 
sands of Malpéque oysters entertained the 
sell-out crowd of 450 alumni. 


Wilson; Don McNaughton; Peter Chartier: 
E.F. Wilson; Cecil Pascal; Ed Meaeher; J.R. 
Hall; M. Scarpaleggia; H. Trihey; and W.H. 









The occasion was also used to hold the Wilson. 


Annual Special Fund Draw. W.A. Stanford : . 

held the lucky ticket number 2043 out of The winner IS tw 
Master of Ceremony Peter Regimbald 

looks on while Jim Wilson draws the name 

of the lucky winner of the $3000 first prize 

of the Special Fund Draw held at the annual 

Loyola Alumni Association oyster party on 





Latest Century 





Club List 


Mr. Anthony Andrewsky 
Mr. G.N. Barker 

Dr. Nathan Berkson 

Mr. Lawrence Bloomberg 
Mr. George Christie Sr. 
Mr. Bernard K. Dertinger 
Mr. Samuel L. Eason 

Mr. John Economides 

Mr. Harry James Komery 
Mr. Thomas Kramer 

Mr. Ted Lande 

Mr. Jacques H. Marleau 
Mr. Joseph Mason 

Mr. Leo McCullagh 

Mr. H. Stuart McEvoy 

Mr. & Mrs. Aledander Mikalachi 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ostro 

Mrs. Elinor L. Roast 

Mr. Abe Robins 

Dr. Allan Shapiro 

Dr. John Smola 

Mr. Murray & Ms. Mireille Steinberg 
Mr. T. Arthur Tupper 

Mr. Allan N. Vosko 

Miss Joan Warren 

Mr. Frederick W.H. Wilkes 
Mr. Frederick Zwirz 











There’s room for more 
members. Century Clubbers 
donate $100 or more to help 
defray the hidden extras of 
university education. Please 
contact the SGW alumni for 
more information. 








November 7, 1980. 


Alumni roster 


When SGW alumni president Stephen E. 
Huza was in San Francisco recently, he 
managed to locate two “‘lost’’ Loyola alum- 
ni members. They are Dr. George Johnson 
(Arts ‘70) in San Luis Obispo and Dr. Dave 
McKinnon, who works at the San Francisco 
Children’s Hospital. 

The alumni associations and the universi- 
ty are anxious to keep their mailing lists up 
to date. If you know of any alumni who 
have not been in touch recently, ask them to 
write or phone their association or the uni-. 
versity. 
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Winning horse “Speed Pilot” seen here at 
lumni “Nightatth races” Noy. 14 at Blue 
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Bonnets racetrack, with driver Jacques 
Hébert, Loyola alumni president John Coll- 
yer, SGW alumni vice-president Joan 
Richardson and University Development Of- 
ficer Bella Davignon. 
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Toronto AGM 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Toronto chapter of the SGW alumni, Presi- 
dent Richard Firth (Arts ’72), delivered his 
annual report to the membership. The text 
of the President’s Report follows: 

The Toronto Branch has been relatively 
inactive over the past two years with the ex- 
ception of the Directors, who have been 
meeting at irregular intervals, and two suc- 
cessful social gatherings. 

The first of these occurred last July and 
was a “Night at the Races’. Held at the 
Greenwood track approximately 25 people 
enjoyed dinner and placing a few wagers. 

The second highly successful event was 
the Alumni Dinner-held in June of this year 
at which John O’Brien was the guest of 
honour and keynote speaker. Approximately 
115 people met at the University of Toronto 
Faculty Club to meet old friends and new 
and to enjoy a great roast beef dinner. 

From the interest generated by this 
meeting and the number of people who 
have agreed to be on the Board of Directors 
of the Toronto Branch, | am very hopeful 
that our Branch will be significantly more 
active in the future. 

| would just like to thank my Executive, 
the Board members and the Montreal Alum- 
ni Office, especially Mat Ram, for all their 
efforts on behalf of the Association. 

Finance Report 
Received from Montreal Office $50.00 
Profit from “Night at Races” 34.00 
Bank Service Charges 3.00 
Balance in Account $81.00 


Friends of Concordia 


The Friends of Concordia University held 
a reception for alumni of Loyola, Sir George 
Williams and Concordia and friends at the 
Canadian Consulate in New York City on 
Thursday evening November 6, 1980. Pre- 
sent from the Executive and Board of the 
Friends were: Peter Armstrong, President; 
Walter Tomenson, Sr., Vice-President; Paul 
Levesque, Treasurer and -Robert Bourdages, 
Board Member. 

Michael Jalbert and Bill Snook, also 
Board Members, sent their regrets. 

About 40 people showed up to a most 
delightful evening. 


The formal evening started with a wel- 
come by Peter Armstrong and a brief state- 
ment about the aims of the ‘Friends’ 
organization. He then announced John Col- 
lyer, President of the Loyola Alumni Associ- 
ation and Steve Huza, President of the Sir 
George Williams Alumni Association, both 
of whom had come down from Montreal for 
the New York event. The two Presidents ex- 
pressed the good wishes of their respective 
associations and pledged their support. 
Steve emphasized the establishment and ad- 
vantages of alumni chapters. A slide presen- 
tation on Concordia today: ‘“A New Tradi- 
tion’’ was then shown. This is a voice-over 
12 minute slide presentation created by Paul 











Alumni hard at work during the Phonathon fund raising which took 
place November 3-4-5. Roughly 1500 graduates were contacted dur- 
ing the three evenings. 

Over 40 alumni volunteers raised nearly $13,000 in pledges. 





Vinet and associates at the Concordia Audio 
Visual Department depicting Concordia. 
Following the show Rector O’Brien spoke to 
the group on ‘Concordia is well and living in 
Montreal.”’ 


Deaths 


Bazil Stark, a 1939 Sir George Williams 
Arts graduate, passed away on November 
15, 1980 after a brief illness, at the Montreal 
General Hospital. Beloved husband of Inez 
Pearce, father of Cannie, Mary and Heather 
and brother of Vera Starke. The funeral ser- 
vice was held Nov. 18 at Finch, Ontario. 

Hert Loucks (Loyola Arts ‘28), board mem- 
ber of the Loyola Alumni Association, pass- 
ed away on November 8, 1980, at his Mont- 
real residence. Beloved husband of Marion 
Collette, and formerly of the late Loretta 
Logan, father of Andrea Gray-Donald of 
Knowlton, Quebec, Tom of Calgary and Bill 
of Niagara-on-the-Lake. Brother of Jack and 
Sister Anita of the Holy Cross. 
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New Loyola board 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Loyola Alumni Association on October 2, 
1980, the new Board of Directors was nam- 
ed: President: John Collyer (BComm ‘66); 
Secretary: Peter Regimbald (BA ‘73); Treas- 
urer: Christina Murphy (BA ’72); Immediate 
Past President: Fred D. McCaffrey (BA ’41); 
Other Directors: Dr. L. Boyle (BA ‘57); Rev. 
S. Dubas, S.J.,; Ronald H. Boucher; Rev. 
Robert Gaudet, S.).; Des Lartigue (BA ‘49); 
Frank McNally (BA ‘68); Donald Boisvert 
(BA ’75); Dr. Margaret E. Carroll (BS ’74); Dr. 
Michael Little (BA ‘76); Barry Prieur (BA ‘72); 
Peter Shea (BA ‘69); Dr. James D. Sullivan 
(BA ‘’58); Dr. J.R. Sutton (BA ‘68); and 
Maureen Taylor (BA ‘72). 


Class reunion 


On October 25, 1980 the 1960 Class of 
Commerce met at Auberge St-Denis, St- 
Sauveur. 








Lucy presents “Two Birds of Bafin” 
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World renowned Eskimo artist, Lucy, photo- Each specially commissioned print measures 
graphed with her latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 1934” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian highest standards aff quality and apitiartianatii 
artists whose work is now available in a special edition These works are not available in any other form. 
for only $19.95. The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 
Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 
you for the first time to have the work of a famous your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Eskimo artist at a popular price. 
Beautiful graphics from the following artists also available: 





B Pudlo C Kananginak _D Pitseolak E Pitseolak G Jamasie 


This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian 
P\\ firm specializing in the high-quality reproduction 
of fine art. Mintmark Press has exclusive rights 
to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 


This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, ° 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, Northwest Territories. 









Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


Indicate quantities: A B C D E F G H 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. re | saa sa 


Name Street Expiry date 







City Prov. P. Code Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 






